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ORATION. 




Mr. Mayor, La- 
dies and Gentlemen, — 
Two hundred and fifty 
years ago a Tine was 
planted here in the 
wilderness. That vine 
has grown into a 
sturdy stalk, with far- 
outapreadiDg branches, 
beautiful with an abun- 
dant foliage. Mean- 
while, well-nigh eight 
generations have com- 
pleted their mortal 
term and left their 
impress upon human 
society. 

It is not strange 
that all of us, who, 
proud and glad, call 
this fair city by the Merrimack "Home," should be 
moved to pause for a brief space, reverently to confess our 
debt to the past, and gratefully commemorate the initiatory 
events in our history. To many here the occasion is one of 
peculiar and tender interest. Gladly heeding the summons, 
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you have come from afar to this festival, and tread once 
more with joyful feet the old familiar paths. How many of 
us are among the scenes of our most affecting memories. 
Here we were born ; here, by the fireside, we heard the first 
accents of affection ; here are the graves of our fathers ; 
here is the school-house where we learned our earliest lessons ; 
here is the house of God where we received the elevating 
and consoling truths which have fortified us for the tempta- 
tions and sustained us amid the trials of life. We think of 
the great cloud of witnesses, who, invisible to mortal eyes, 
look down upon us. 

Apart from indulging these ennobling sentiments of our 
nature, there is surely the highest wisdom in reviewing the 
two hundred and fifty years that stretch backward across the 
chasm between the feeble sapling set in the savage wilder- 
ness of the past, and the spirited, thriving city of the present. 
We all appreciate that the past is a mighty factor in making 
the present: that if we really want to know ourselves; if we 
would rightly measure the forces that throb and pulsate in society 
about us, we must study our ancestors. The Haverhill of 
to-day, its complex interests and busy life, its men and women, 
its thought and spirit, is an emanation of the Haverhill of 
the past; not only impossible of existence without it, but just 
as impossible to be understood without it, as our own broad 
river, apart from its originating springs far up in the moun- 
tain glens and forest glades of New Hampshire. 

Moreover, our history for more than two centuries is the 
history of a New England town. And what is there so note- 
worthy about this? Why, in getting back to these primal 
New England towns, one finds himself at the fountain head 
of our present political system. In these unique communities, of 
which Haverhill was a worthy type, was first tried on Ameri- 
can soil the great experiment of a free commonwealth. Here, 
as never before, the now world-renowned principle of a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, took organized shape. 
Out of these miniature democracies, was subsequently carved, 
when " the fulness of time had come," " the colossal grandeur 
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of our great Republic/' And federal constitution and govern- 
ment were not merely the natural growth from institutions 
and influences originating in New England towns ; but under 
these same influences also, through a thorough training of 
upwards of one hundred and fifty years, the popular mind 
was prepared for the responsibilities which national indepen- 
dence, and the formation of the national government brought. 
This is no extravagance. For that keen and impartial 
observer of American institutions, De Tocqueville, saw the 
same thing, when he said, a half-century ago: "The impul- 
sion to political activity was given to America in its towns." 

Fellow Citizens : Such are some of the factors that give 
value and interest to the topic before us. Would that one 
better fitted stood in my place to unfold the diversified pan- 
orama of our history. I feel deeply sensible how difficult is 
the task before me. The story of two hundred and fifty 
years cannot be compressed within the Hmits of an hour. 
Much must of necessity be altogether omitted. Wherein I 
fail, whether by treating some points with too much, others 
with too little, fulness of detail, I must throw myself upon 
your indulgence, and ask you, each for himself, to make up 
the deficiency. 

The settlement of Haverhill was coincident with the 
close of the Puritan exodus to America, which, viewed in 
the light of moral and political results, is unqualifiedly the 
most important migration the world has known. It began 
with the violent dissolution of Parliament by Charles I., 
in 1628, when the prospects of the non-conformists and 
of civil liberty were the darkest : it terminated with the 
assembling of the Long ParUament in 1640, when the bat- 
tle became set between king and people, and on English 
soil was furnished to the Puritan a fair field for his world- 
significant struggle for freedom. Time will not permit of 
any detailed reference to the causes of this emigration. It 
was one of the issues of the struggle that had been 
going on in England, for more than a hundred years. So 
far as the Puritan was concerned, it was a struggle in 
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which intense religious convictions, zeal for liberty, and an 
indomitable spirit of personal independence, were intimately 
blended. The objections of the Puritans to the doctrine and 
ceremonial of the Anglican Church were not superficial, but 
grounded in their deepest sense of the spirit and nature of 
religion itself. The determination of the king to enforce 
conformity, coupled with the most offensive assertion and 
exercise of the royal prerogative, they regarded as an affront 
to conscience, subversive of free government and the rights 
of Englishmen. In such a conflict compromise was impossible, 
and when no alternative seemed left to them but conformity, 
or expatriation, they reluctantly chose the latter. In the 
eleven years that followed the arrival of John Endicott at 
Salem, in 1628, some three hundred ships brought twenty-one 
thousand souls, from their comfortable homes in England to 
the shores of Massachusetts Bay. They came from the stur- 
diest part of the English stock, and many of them were 
representatives of the best social life of England. Among 
them were men of wealth, learned scholars, great divines, 
eminent lawyers and statesmen. Religious enthusiasm in rare 
combination with practical wisdom, dauntless courage, the 
instinct of self-government, and the spirit of personal inde- 
pendence gives them a prominence among all the men of 
history. If they were intolerant in matters of religion, we 
must remember that they belonged to an age when toleration, 
as we understand it, was unknown. They had not yet 
advanced to the grandeur of such a conception as that of 
opening in America a refuge to which the persecuted of any 
creed might fly. This was logically involved in their princi- 
ples, and sure to develop itself in due time. But as yet their 
controlUng idea was to plant a commonwealth composed ex- 
clusively of persons of the same mind and faith, and where 
they might worship God in their own way, unmolested by 
civil or ecclesiastical authority. I would not intimate that all 
of this large company of colonists were alike actuated by the 
same lofty spirit and purpose. Doubtless with some the greed 
of gain^ and the opportunities for the improvement of fortune 
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which the new world opened, were powerful inducements. 
But of all migrations of people, as has truthfully been said, 
"the settlement of New England is pre-eminently the one in 
which the almighty dollar played the smallest part, — however 
important it may since have become, — as a motive power," 

With the close of the Puritan Exodus in 1640, for more 
than a century, there was no considerable migration to New 
England. These original colonists grew and multiplied on 
their own soil in remarkable seclusion from all other commu- 
nities. On the basis of the Eoyal Charter which conferred 
the power of local self-government, brought over by Winthrop 
and his followers in the "Arabella," they built up their insti- 
tutions, civil and religious. Independent of foreign influences, 
amid hardships and dangers, they developed a character so 
distinct and strong, that though their descendants now consti- 
tute at least one-third of the present population of the United 
States, and are widely scattered throughout the land, they 
still retain characteristic marks of their grand original. 

Of such men were the early settlers of Haverhill. The 
idea of the settlement, though he himself never lived here, 
may be traced directly to Nathaniel Ward of Ipswich, 
" equally distinguished as author, preacher, jurist, and scholar." 
He was at this time at work upon the " Body of Liberties," 
which has justly been styled "the foundation stone of our 
State's independent sovereignty " and in commemoration of his 
great services to the State, a mural tablet will soon be placed 
in the Court House at Salem. Casting about for a promising 
opening for his son, John Ward, just come from England, and 
his son-in-law. Dr. Giles Firmin, that the hamlets along the 
coast, already crowded with the recent large accessions from 
the mother country, could no longer furnish, his mind turned 
to the unoccupied wilderness along the Merrimack. 

With the zeal and skill of one in dead earnest, during 
the winter of 1639-40, he plied Governor Winthrop with 
letters, ably seconded by Firmin. In the May following, in 
conjunction with Newbury men, he petitioned the General 
Court on the subject of his settlement. A favorable answer 
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is returned, provided the petitioners make choice of a locality 
" within three weeks from the 21st present, and build there 
before the next Court." No letter, no record in diary or 
chronicle, has yet been found, by which to fix the precise date 
of the settlement of Haverhill. Under the limitations of the 
grant, however, there was need for haste. It must there- 
fore have been early in June, 1640, that twelve resolute men 
from Newbury and Ipswich, having toilsomely worked their 
way up the river, — so it would seem — in a great pinnace, 
just such as Firmin wrote of, landed here upon its banks 
their scanty household goods, and began the work of rear- 
ing homes in the wilderness. One of Nathaniel Ward's 
letters contains a suggestive hint with regard to the charac- 
ter of these men. " Our company,'' he writes, " increases 
apace from divers towns of very desirable men whereof we 
desire to be very choice. We have already more than twenty 
families of very good Christians proposed to go with us." 
The names of these " desirable men and good Christians," 
whose memories we embalm to-day as the pioneers of our 
fair city, were: William White, Samuel Gile, James Davis, 
Henry Palmer, John Robinson, Christopher Hussey, John 
Williams, Richard Littlehale, Abraham Tyler, Daniel Ladd, 
Joseph Merrie, Job Clement, — the last four being from 
Ipswich. 

The average moral worth and manly virtue of this little 
company was unusually high, as subsequent history shows. 
Down to the present time, the primitive "salt has not lost 
its savor" in their descendants, who are known among us as 
useful and esteemed citizens. The weight and influence of 
White and Clement were felt from the first. William White 
was a pillar in the church, strong and wise in action and 
counsel, a master spirit in all public affairs to almost the 
close of the century. His mantle descended to his son and 
grandsons, who, like their sire, were men honored and in- 
fluential in church and town, large contributors to the pros- 
perity of both. His descendants have been very numerous, 
and their impress may be distinctly traced in the religious, 
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social, and civil life of New England. He built, in 1680, 
the house on Mill Street, which still remains in possession 
of the family. 

Job Clement was soon followed in the settlement by his 
father, Robert, with two sons, John and Eobert, Jr., and a 
daughter. They came from England in 1639 in their own 
ship, the "Clement and Job,'' indicating the possession of 
considerable means. Robert Clement, Jr., signed the Indian 
deed. Robert, Sr., was the first deputy to the General 
Court, an associate judge, and county commissioner, and was 
appointed by the General Court to give the oath of fidelity 
to the inhabitants of Haverhill. The important stations that 
he filled, in church and town, testify to the esteem in which 
he was held. His public spirit and sterling qualities survived 
in his sons. The two fine estates, the one in North Parish 
and the other just below Rocks Village, now as from earliest 
times in the hands of Clements, perpetuate to the present 
day the ancient family traditions. 

The first recognition by the outside world of this infant 
settlement was the action of the General Court the follow- 
ing October, appointing a committee to view the bounds be- 
tween Salisbury and Mr. Ward's plantation. 

There is no trace of Rev. John Ward's arrival 
among them, to cheer their labors by his lofty counsel and 
noble example, until the fall of 1641. Religion held so para- 
mount a place in the minds of our fathers that the meeting- 
house and the minister were the chief nucleuses around 
which the early New England settlements were gathered. 
Grants to form new plantations, in fact, were mainly condi- 
tioned upon the circumstance that the petitioners were 
sufficient in number and character to properly maintain a min- 
ister. To a very large extent the primitive communities of 
Massachusetts received their distinctive stamp from the char* 
acter and qualities of their ministers. In this respect the 
plantation on the Merrimack was highly favored. John 
Ward was born in Haverhill, Essex County, England. He 
was the third in a succession of distinguished divines in his 
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family, his grandfather having been the minister of old 
Haverhill. A graduate of the University of Cambridge, he 
brought with him, as did many others, the culture ac- 
quired at that noble seat of learning, to invigorate and 
beautify the wilderness of this new world. He was a 
devout preacher, a ripe scholar, a wise administrator, a 
genial friend, strong, agile in body as well as in mind, in 
every sense a man, when men were needed. The hardy set- 
tlers, who had hitherto toiled in hope, overjoyed at Ward's 
coming, united in naming their plantation, hitherto called 
Pentucket, after the Indian tribe which formerly dwelt here, 
Haverhill, from the birthplace of their honored minister. 
Doubtless to each of them the childhood home in England 
was very dear, and gladly would they have had the sound 
of its familiar name reproduced on this foreign shore. That 
all so heartily accorded this privilege to Ward, is the strong- 
est evidence of their high regard. In a faithful ministry 
of more than half a century, until he was gathered to his 
fathers, the last of his generation, he proved himself richly 
worthy of this esteem. 

It is a matter of hearty congratulation to us all, that 
you, sir, * as a worthy representative of this old Haverhill 
of sacred memory, have crossed the ocean to be with us 
to-day, thus happily renewing in this nineteenth century 
the associations and friendships of the seventeenth. 

The first rude cabins of the settlers were located in the 
eastern part of our city, near where the outlet of what is 
now Saltonstall Lake, after winding through the dense 
forest, joined the Merrimack. This was then called " the Mill 
Brooke," probably from a corn-mill soon built upon it. The 
large tract adjacent was held in common, and called the 
" mill lot." The winter of 1641-42 was a terribly bitter one. 
Boston Harbor was frozen over, and for six weeks remained 
passable for horses and oxen with loaded carts. The faith 
and courage of our fathers, imprisoned in snow-covered forest 

^ Addressed to Hon. Daniel Gurteen, Jr. 
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and imperfectly sheltered from the cold, was severely tested. 
There is a tinge of pathos in the simple record of the un- 
timely death of the children who were horn at this period. 
It tells its own story of exposure and hardship. 

The intention in beginning this settlement was to hon- 
orably purchase the Indian title to the land. This purpose, 
I am satisfied, would at once have been carried into effect, 
had there appeared any of the aborigines with^ whom to 
negotiate. Such an opportunity seems not to have been 
offered, until the 5th of November, 1642. On that day Pas- 
saquo and Saggahew, in consideration of three pounds and 
ten shillings, sold to the settlers with the full consent of 
Passaconnaway, the chief sachem of this region, all the lands 
they had here. The tract embraced in the deed of convey- 
ance extended eight miles westward from the junction of Lit- 
tle River with the Merrimack, six miles to the northward, 
and six miles to the eastward of the same point, "with the 
island and the river." The chiefs each made their mark of 
a bow and arrow, and the instrument was duly witnessed, on 
the part of the settlers, by John Ward, Robert Clement, 
Tristram CoflBn, Hugh Surratt, William White and Thomas 
Davis. 

At a meeting of the General Court, May, 1643, the 
town was assigned to Norfolk County, one of the four 
counties into which the Massachusetts Bay Colony was then 
divided. This included, besides Haverhill, SaKsbury, Hamp- 
ton, Exeter, Dover and Portsmouth, the territory of Massa- 
chusetts, under the interpretation she put upon her patent, 
embracing all the settlements then existing in New Hamp- 
shire. This legal relationship with our neighbors across the 
border continued until 1680, when it was dissolved by the 
Crown, Salisbury and Haverhill being then assigned to 
Essex County, and the Norfolk of that day ceased to 
exist, save in history. 

It was not until 1643 that the gatherings of the settlers 
for the consideration of pubhc affairs assumed the propor- 
tions of a town meeting* Up to this time^ though publio 
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business had been transacted^ no formal record had been 
preserved. The little band of settlers had found work 
enough in preparing the land for planting and building their 
houses. Now the time had come for more formality in their 
proceedings. Richard Littlehale is chosen town recorder ; a rec- 
ord book is procured, and the history of Haverhill, as read 
in its chronicles of births, marriages and deaths, and in the 
doings of its inhabitants in public meetings, begins. The 
first action recorded at this meeting, though singular, well 
illustrates the moral fibre as well as the foresight of our 
Puritan ancestry. Here they were, in the heart of the 
wilderness; woods, woods, everywhere, — the one barrier to 
progress, — and yet they pass an act to prevent a wasteful de- 
struction of timber. They believed in using to the full ex- 
tent of their need the bounties of Providence, but that to 
abuse and wastefully squander them was sin. The benefits 
of this legislation, and of subsequent efforts often repeated 
in the same direction, became apparent a century later, in en- 
abling Haverhill to take an honorable position as a commercial 
and ship-building centre, by reason of the abundance of 
superb timber within her borders. At this meeting, also, 
was practically settled the future land system of the town, — 
the principle, in fact, upon which the large tract acquired 
under the Indian deed should be parcelled out. It was sub- 
sequently confirmed by vote of the town as late as 1651. 
The plan adopted was substantially this : tiiree hundred acres 
and no more should be laid out for house lots; no one was 
to have for his house lot more than twenty acres, and this 
amount only in case his substance equalled two hundred 
pounds. As late as 1650 there were but three persons in 
the settlement so rich as this. Every one under this sum 
was to have " acres proportionably." After this, ' to every 
man was assigned, of meadow, planting-ground and com- 
mon, a given number of acres for every acre of his 
house lot. This first division was followed from time to 
time by others, as the needs and means of the proprietors 
seemed to require. The allotment thus made to each settler 
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was owned by himself, his heirs and assigfns, in severalty. 
In addition^ the participants in these divisions held in com- 
mon, and were the exclusive proprietors of the vast region still 
undivided. It was theirs to sell, to divide among themselves, 
to bestow upon any one thought desirable, at such times and 
in such proportions as they, the proprietors, thought fit. 
Though liberal in their grants to new comers, they did not 
consider that what they had acquired by actual purchase 
and by costly saciifices should be opened indiscriminately to 
all persons who might flock to Pentucket to profit by their 
enterprises. Subsequently, when the population of the town 
increased, this exclusive claim of the proprietors was warmly 
contested, as we shall see, but ultimately prevailed. After 
the assignment of land, came a system of taxation, by which 
"all land holders were to pay all publique votes according 
to the number of acres that they hold to their house lots ; 
and proportionably for every acre purchased." Thus the 
fabric of civil government began to be reared. 

We can picture now the infant town ; rude houses, 
mostly of logs, clustering a little at the mouth of Mill 
Brook, a few peering out among the forest trees farther up 
its course ; others strung in an irregular row westward along 
the Merrimack. Water Street is first laid out after a fashion, 
beside the river, the margin of which for the present is re- 
served. The houses face the stream, and with vision unob- 
structed the eye ranges up and down its sparkling waters, 
resting upon moulded height and graceful slope, adorned with 
the richness and various coloring of the primeval forest. 
Main and Winter Streets were not thought of. The second 
highway opened was Mill Street, which for years after was 
called the " Great Road " and was the main avenue of the 
village. With the exception of a solitary cabin or two at the 
falls on Little River where Stevens* Mill now stands, the town 
was at the foot of this street. In 1656, when Michael 
Emerson, the father of the afterwards famous Hannah Duston, 
moved into town, expecting to locate on Mill Brook, he was 
granted a tract of land on condition " that he would go back 
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into the woods." The acceptance of this tempting offer, how- 
ever, obliged him to go no farther out than the vicinity of 
Winter and Primrose Streets. A natural impulse at first 
led these early inhabitants, thus alone in the wilderness, to 
draw together. Besides the advantages of companionship, 
mutual convenience and protection, thus could they more 
fully enjoy the ministrations and wise counsels of their 
teacher. Ward, to whom had been allotted sixteen acres for 
his home lot, where now is Eastern Avenue and the Button- 
woods. 

The method of land division to which I have referred 
added vastly to the burdens of existence. No man could 
have his land in one tract. The quality of the soil, its 
availability for cultivation, would not have made such divi- 
sion possible or equitable. The meadows all cleared to their 
hands and covered with a strong native grass were a god- 
send to the pioneers. Every settler wanted his share of 
. 9 meadow. Of course he did ! To get this, with other good 
land for tillage, he had to submit, therefore, to the taking 
of his numerous acres in patches lying here and there. 
This made the pursuit of husbandry anything but romantic, 
as good pioneer Ladd with his seventy-five acres would testify, 
could he speak to-day. His house lot was in the village ; his 
planting ground, part of it, in the " Great Plain," somewhere 
near the present Groveland Bridge ; another part, two or three 
miles above the village, up the " Great River ; " while his 
meadow lands were in seven lots in as many different 
meadows, ranging from East Meadow, near the Whittier 
birthplace, to Spicket meadow, eight miles distant, in the 
vicinity of Methuen. To complete the picture, think what 
roads they had : ^* Mere cart-paths through the woods ; 
with stumps still standing, hills ungraded, and streams un- 
bridged." Oh, the iron toils of our sturdy fathers, under 
which this wilderness " has blossomed like the rose ! " Some 
modern theorists have claimed " that land is the free gift of 
nature and it can no more be appropriated without injustice 
than the air or the ocean." What would one of these stern 
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patriarchs have said to this absurd doctrine? Nature's gift 
to them was the merest trifle in comparison with what they 
added to it, coining their very Hfeblood into labors and sac- 
rifices. Their own incredible drudgery in subduing the earth, 
constituted their true right of ownership. To use the words 
of Judge Durfree, — " The tireless muscular and mental 
energy of our fathers, beyond what was necessary for a 
meagre livelihood, was thus stored up and indestructibly capi- 
talized in the very substance of the soil for the benefit of 
their posterity." 

In 1645 the number of landholders had increased to 
thirty-two. Among the new additions may be read the 
name of Corliss, who, if not on the ground at the time 
of the arrival of the twelve original pioneers, certainly very 
soon followed them. He took up a large tract of land in the 
West Parish, — the first settler in that part of the town, — and 
the farm, now well known as Poplar Lawn, has never been 
out of the possession of his direct descendants. Other new 
comers were Ayer, Peasley, Hale, Eaton and Heath, whose 
descendants have since been honorably identified with the 
progress of the town. This year is memorable for the ordi- 
nation of Mr. Ward, the formation of the church, and the 
formal incorporation of the town by the General Court. A 
council for the ordination of the minister had been assembled 
the year previous at Rowley, since this " settlement was not 
capable to entertain them that were like to be gathered." 
The men of Haverhill, however, on this occasion manifest- 
ing a spirit of independence not wholly satisfactory, in refus- 
ing to make confession of their faith and repentance, — " hav- 
ing," as they said, "declared it openly before in other 
churches," — the council dissolved without taking action. But 
now all disagreements seemed to have been harmonized, and 
Mr. Ward was formally ordained, and the First Church of 
Haverhill, the twenty-sixth in the Colony, consisting of four- 
teen members, — eight males and six females, — was recognized. 
To this notable event, doubtless, we are indebted for the 
following lively picture of Haverhill from the pen of Captain 
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Edward Johnson^ a contemporary historian : " The people are 
wholly bent to improve their labor in tilling the earth and keep- 
ing cattel whose yearly increase encourages them to spend their 
days in these remote parts ; this town is of large extent sup- 
posed to be ten miles in length, there being an overweaning 
desire in most men for meadow lands ; the people are laborious 
in gaining the good of this life ; yet they are not unmindful 
also of the chief end of their coming hither, namely to be par- 
takers of the blessed ordinances of Christ that their souls may 
be refreshed by the continued income of his rich grace." It is 
an apt delineation of men not slothful in business, while fervent 
in spirit and serving the Lord, of that consummate blending 
in their lives of the practical and spiritual which gave to this, as 
well as other early New England towns, their distinctive charac- 
ter and excellence. 

There was as yet no meeting-house ; this was still in the 
future. The spiritual building, however, was complete, a vital fac- 
tor in the life of the community, henceforth to be maintained and 
controlled like all other interests ; consequently we find the town, 
soon after, at a lawfully called meeting heartily voting Ward a 
salary of forty pounds " and his land to be rate free as long as 
he remained a minister of the plantation." This union of Church 
and State, of town and parish, continued with slight modification 
to the early part of the present century. Town meetings were 
held in the meeting-house ; the records of town and parish were 
identical as late as 1725 ; there was, in fact, at first, no distinc- 
tion whatever made between civil and ecclesiastical affairs. Side 
by side upon the same pages which record the town's proceedings 
may be read votes about " removing errors from religion and of 
rubbish from the roads, the salary to be paid for ministers and 
the bounty to be paid for wolves." Only professing Christians 
were made freemen, and none but freemen could vote. Very 
early, however, in Haverhill this rule was modified ; so that, while 
only freemen could vote for deputies to the General Court and 
the higher officers in the State, in town affairs, such as the rais- 
ing of money and the choice of town officers, all had a voice. 
We wonder to-day at these restrictions. But we must not forget 
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that these very limitations grew out of the perils with which our 
fathers were menaced from the fickleness and hostility of Charles 
the First and the unsparing tyranny of Archbishop Laud, and 
were dictated by imperious political necessities. Viewed in con- 
nection with the times, they were wise and salutary. This close 
identity of Church with State was the inevitable outgrowth of 
the lofty ideal of a theocratic Commonwealth which our Puritan 
fathers cherished. To this very ideal, to which they tenaciously 
clung, but never realized, we are directly indebted for the larger 
freedom, civil and religious, which is to-day the glory of the 
nation. Dear to the Puritan as was self-government, religion 
was dearer ; and because, to his mind, the loss of self-government 
involved in similar disaster religion itself, he was swift to detect 
and stubborn to resist the encroachments of the crown. Un- 
natural to us now as seems this union of Church and Town, we 
wonder how else religion could have gained any strong foothold 
in these rising communities of New England. Humanly speak- 
ing, it would have been impossible, in the absence of all the 
missionary organizations like those of our day, that send forth 
their scores of self-denying men and women to follow the foot- 
steps of the settler in our Great West and surround him with 
the benefits of the Gospel. As it was, under the fostering nur- 
ture of civil authority, men of rare qualities and attainments 
like our own Ward were furnished, who preserved the salt of 
virtue and piety in men and women oppressed with the hardships 
of subduing the wilderness, and reared generations in the rever- 
ence and practice of religion. By this Providential training, 
long continued, was made safe and possible the measure of free- 
dom in matters of conscience and worship in which we now 
rejoice. 

The building — as late as 1648 — of the small, one-story 
meeting-house that stood in what is now Pentucket Cemetery, 
was a great event. It was a rude enough structure, plastered 
with clay, — lime mortar being hardly known, — with rough 
board benches for seats, and these without the luxury of backs. 
Everything, however, must be " done decently and in order," 
and when all is ready a vote of the town formally appoints Mr, 
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Ward and three others " to seat the inhabitants in the seats built 
in the meeting-house." Preference was given to age and to per- 
sons of social and official importance. Women sat apart from 
the men ; boys had a place separate from both, with a tithing- 
man to keep them in order. A vote of the town meeting enjoins 
the inhabitants to keep the places assigned, " under penalty of 
a fine of two shillings sixpence." Time and again this agony 
of " seating the meeting-house " had to be gone through with. 
Later, in the new house, it consumed four entire days. There 
could be no appeal from the assignment made, for in the records 
of 1681 it reads that " if any refused to occupy the seats assigned 
them by the selectmen they should forfeit a fine of twelve pence 
in corn for each day's neglect or refusal." And lest these inex- 
orable selectmen should be accused of picking out soft places for 
themselves, a special committee was chosen to seat them. The 
meeting-house had no bell. As a substitute the people were 
summoned, first by the beat of Richard Littlehale's drum, then 
by the blowing of Abraham Tyler's horn " in the most conve- 
nient place, for which he was to have one peck of corn of every 
family, for the year." A short experience of the latter, however, 
proved enough and the drum regained its place in popular favor. 
The services in that plain meeting-house were as severely plain ; 
two on Sunday, both by daylight, with a hasty lunch between, 
and the weekly lecture Thursday morning. There was singing 
of psalms in the metrical version, line by line, without instru- 
ment. The Bible was rarely read unless accompanied by expo- 
sition, this being regarded as savoring of undue conformity 
to the hierarchical service and stigmatized as dumb reading. 
Then came the sermon, the approved length of which was an hour, 
measured by an hour-glass which stood upon the pulpit ; and it 
is a chance if the prayers were not almost as long, for this quaint 
entry may be read in the diary of one of the clergy of that time : 
" Had uncommon assistance in prayer ; was one hour in each of 
the first prayers." Ordinary human nature in the worshippers 
must surely have been supplemented by large supplies of grace, to 
have been capable of such extraordinary endurance. Back of 
the rude meeting-house and around it the dead were gathered, 
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and this space was soon set apart as the town burial piaee. Thej 
were laid in their quiet resting places without so much as a 
prayer ; religious services on these occasions being shunned^ as 
having a connection with prelatical practices and an influence 
to conduct the mind back to them. That meeting-house was a 
wonderfully elastic affair. It was town house as well, and later 
served for a fort, also as magazine for storing ammunition, thus 
a bulwark alike against satanic errors and satanic Indians. 
With its advent we mark an advance in the prosecution of the 
town business. The seven selectmen now appear, elected annu- 
ally, a majority freemen, who, taking in hand the affairs of the 
community, avoided the inconvenience of frequent town meetings. 
The powers vested in them were large, but not so the pay^ fifty 
shillings only being distributed among the seven annually. The 
honor of the thing must have been the main consideration. 

Those early town meetings are among the most fruitful 
studies in our national history. The General Court wisely dele- 
gated to each town the power over its own affairs. By this 
arrangement the towns of Massachusetts became a congeries 
of little republics, related to the Commonwealth, very much 
as under our Federal Constitution the States are to the Gene- 
ral Government. Large scope was thus given for the develop- 
ment of individuality, and for an intelligent apprehension 
and mastery of the principles of self-government. We have 
noted the prominence that our fathers gave to religion. They 
were not, however, mere religious dreamers or doctrinaires. 
They attached no less importance to duties of citizenship than 
to Christian duties. These were, in fact. Christian duties. 
Attendance upon town meeting was an earnest and solemn 
matter. Delinquents, as in these degenerate days, were not 
coaxed, to say nothing of being bribed, to exercise the privi- 
lege of franchise, nor treated even to a free ride to the polls. 
Upon lawful warning " every freeholder must come within 
half an hour after the meeting is begun and continue till sun- 
set if the meeting held so long, under the penalty of half a 
bushel of Indian corn or the value of it." They convened at 
seven — never later than eight — in the morning, and they 
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stayed together until business was ended. Lest any im- 
portant matter should be rushed through at close oi day^ 
when their minds were clouded by weariness and protracted 
debate^ they voted ^^that no action taken after sunset should 
be valid/' They preferred to take a fresh start next morn- 
ing, as they often did, prolonging their deliberations three 
days, but reaching substantial unanimity at last; for the 
names of few dissentients from any vote passed appear upon 
the records. The endless talk was doubtless often empty, 
always tiresome, but the town meeting was the college of 
which every citizen was a graduate, and in which was fur- 
nished, to plain farmers and mechanics, that peculiar training 
in the principles of freedom and state craft that made pos- 
sible the patriots of the Revolution, and gave to American 
statesmanship its world-wide and immortal lustre. 

It is impossible for me to recite in detail the transactions 
of these town assemblies. There is abundant evidence from 
the records of energy and foresight in the management of 
the settlement. Lest some unfit person might join them, it 
was provided, "that no one could become an inhabitant," 
and that no proprietor even "could sell his lands with- 
out the consent of the town." Instances are on record of 
the rejection of sundry applicants for the honor of citizen- 
ship. They legislated with reference to the use and enjoy- 
ment of the common lands, well characterized as " the historic 
taproot of the town idea, running deep down into the buried 
centuries amid the mould of the old Teutonic forests." 
Following the usage of their Saxon ancestors, they appointed 
the town herdsmen, the pay being twelve shillings and six- 
pence a week in Indian corn and butter. He must not lead 
out his flocks, however, on the Sabbath until after the second 
beating of the drum, when the people would be well in meet- 
ing. They provided for a ferry across the river a little east 
of Kent Street, and fixed the rate of toll for man and 
beast, being careful to stipulate that the sturdy ferryman 
should " carry all ministers over free that come upon a visita- 
tion to us and in particular Mr. Symes," * and give to the 

* Rev. Zachariah S/mmet was the minister at Bradford. 
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inhabitants of our fair sister on the other side of the stream 
the free use of the boats to ^^such as do come over to meet 
with us on Sabbath days." They levied taxes, and had a 
board of assessors to yearly make returns of all the ratable 
property within their limits, taking careful heed that every 
one, whether landholder or not, who partook of the benefits 
of Church and Commonwealth should be taxed for those pur- 
poses. In time of peace they were not forgetful that war 
might come. In fact, during the first fifty years of the 
colony, war at any time with the mother country was not a 
remote, possibility. So they set apart the training field, and 
organized the trainband, which was compelled to exercise 
every Saturday afternoon. Even youth from ten to sixteen 
years of age were ordered to be instructed " upon ye usual train- 
ing days in ye exercise of armes." Our gallant High School 
Cadets are thus but following in the footsteps of the no less 
gallant boys of 1645. 

They had an eye to the business interests of their com- 
munity. Thus they regulated the taking of fish in the Merri- 
mack with its branches, and the proper cutting and export of 
pipe staves ; these, along with husbandry, at first entirely occu- 
pied the energies of our fathers. They early sought to develop 
new industries, and so they granted Job Clement land " at the 
Mill Brooke " to " sett up a tann-house and tann-fatts upon, 
to him and his heirs forever." They treated him so well, 
that when Newbury tried to entice him and his profitable 
industry away, he could not be induced to leave Haverhill. 
They needed bricks, and Joseph Hoitt, a brickmaker, was 
tempted here from Ipswich by a grant of land and the " clay 
pitts " in the West Parish. Later on they suffered for the want 
of a blacksmith. After several aspirants for the position had 
failed to meet their agreements, with a generous offer they 
brought from Charlestown John Johnson. He proved a jewel 
of the first water, — a most valuable and public-spirited citi- 
zen, — and his sterling virtues, transmitted to his descendants, 
have been exemplified by them in the generations since. For 
two hundred years, without a break, Johnsons of this sturdy 
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stock carried on blacksmithing near the spot of the original 
location^ on what is now Stage Street. Our fathers experi- 
enced the sorest perplexity in dealing with saw and grist mills. 
Liberal grants of land and timber were made for utiliizing 
the water privileges on Sawmill or Little River, Fishing River, 
and the East Meadow stream. The grantees from the first 
seem to have been well-meaning men. Among them was the 
ferryman, Andrew Grealey, a name that in our day has been 
made illustrious by the fortitude and sufferings of a lineal de- 
scendant, Gen. A. W. (rreely, the intrepid Arctic explorer.* 
But the grantees eithei wouJd not or could not meet the 
wishes of the rising town. Every yearly town meeting re- 
sounded with the minor wail of complaints at the short-comings 
of the mill owners. For more than two decades our fathers 
had, at this point, a practical illustration of the difficulties 
attending regulation of business by legislation, and they never 
seemed to find relief until the whole matter was left to be 
settled by natural competition. 

Though our fathers barred their settlement, as we have 
seen, against the intrusion from without of all improper per- 
sons, old Adam sometimes proved too strong for the young 
Melancthons within. There were occasions wLer the majesty 
of the law had to be invoked against offenders. There was 
the old battle with the liquor traffic, with which we have grown 
so familiar. Alas ! Puritan vendors of intoxicants did not 
always live up to the requirements of their licenses, and in 
one form or another were before the courts. We are compelled 
to admire, however, the swiftness and stern impartiality with 
which justice in such cases was administered. Even as great 
a man as Stephen Kent, from whom Kent Street receives its 
name, and the second richest man in town, could not escape 
a fine of ten pounds " for suffering five Lidians to be drunk 
in his house." Some of the applications of the law were 
curious as well as interesting. Daniel Ela, among others, was 
fined ten shillings for swearing, to which was added, in his case, 
two shillings " for his reviling speeches." And what a shock 

* Gen. Greeljr was present at the celebration. 
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female vanity most have experienced, when the wife of John 
Hutehins was presented to the court for wearing a silk hood. 
Luckily for her, she escaped the penalty for this grievous 
offence, upon testimony " of her heing brought up above the 
ordinary way." Less fortunate was poor Mrs. Swett, who 
could offer no such plea. In default of being able to show an 
estate exceeding two hundred pounds, the limit fixed by the 
statute for indulgence in such extravagances as silk hoods, 
gold and silver lace, ribbons and scarfs, she was fined ten 
shillings. Then there was one Joseph Peasley, " a gifted 
brother," so the church records call him, who ventured to 
improve his gifts by exhorting the people of Salisbury New- 
town on the Sabbath. This was intolerable to the standing 
order, and the court promptly put a stop to such unlicensed 
prophesyings. John Littlehale must not be passed over, who 
for living a bachelor life " in an house by himself contrary to 
law " became obnoxious to the court. He was given six 
weeks to remove himself " from said place and solitary life, 
and settle himself in some orderly family and be subject to the 
orderly rules of family government in said family," under 
penalty, in case of refusal, of apprehension and confinement at 
labor in the House of Correction. Though he avoided this 
threatened penalty by finding refuge in some orderly family, 
it took him forty-five years more to make up his mind to share 
the fortunes of life with a partner. 

Despite the fact that there was but one denomination of 
Christians, instead of many different sects, as now, there is evi- 
dence that church affairs were not always harmonious. A diffi- 
culty arose about Ward's salary, when it was increased " to 
fifty pounds in wheat, rye and Indian corn ;" to which was 
added some personal contentions among the members. The 
disturbance assumed such proportions that the ,Court of Mag* 
istrates interposed and directed the convening of a council here, 
composed of two messengers from each of the churches of 
Boston, Cambridge, and Ipswich. Robert Clement was 
instructed to provide for the physical comfort of the delegates, 
for which he was to be satisfied by the town treasurer. The 
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council came and the difficulties were happily ended. It is 
to be hoped when the constable came to levy on the inhabi- 
tants for the sum of twelve pounds and nineteen shillings to de- 
fray the expense of its entertainment, that they had a realizing 
sense of the fact that church quarrels were unprofitable. 

During all this period there was no question that en- 
listed sharper controversy than that of the boundaries of the 
town. From the first there had been a dispute between 
Haverhill and Salisbury over the dividing line, which required 
repeated interventions of the General Court. The truth is, 
our fathers were fired with the ambition of having a large 
domain. The General Court granted valuable meadow lands 
in addition to the grant obtained from the Indians. This 
did not satisfy, and, unembarrassed by modesty, they petitioned 
for more. Administering a somewhat sharp rebuke for their 
rapacity, the indulgent court added yet farther to the town's 
territory. Imagine, at last, the feelings of this august body, 
when, having granted a tract to a certain General Denni- 
son about six miles north of Andover, it was found that 
Haverhill laid claim to this also. Without stopping to re- 
count the various stages in the discussion which followed, 
it ended at length in the appointment of a committee by 
the General Court to run the bounds of the town of 
Haverhill, evidently with a determination to have them 
now definitely fixed. The order contained the words "not 
extending upon the river above eight miles from their meet- 
ing-house." By some strange freak of misinterpretation, the 
surveyors, instead of following the sinuous course of the 
river, as the language of the order plainly intended, ran the 
line eight miles due west from the meeting-house. Marking 
this point with a "heap of stones," they first ran south to 
the Merrimack, and afterwards from the terminus of the 
west line northward, until they met the boundary line be- 
tween Haverhill and Salisbury. The town thus obtained a 
territory four miles by twelve larger than the General Court 
intended to grant; more, even, than the Indian deed con- 
veyed ; including within its limits the present Lawrence, a 
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large part of Methuen, most of Salem^ Plaistow, Hampstead^ 
and all of Atkinson, New Hampshire. 

In 1663 the name of Nathaniel Saltonstall first ap- 
pears in the annals of Haverhill. He was the grandson 
of Richard Saltonstall, one of the six original patentees of 
Massachusetts, and came over in the same ship with Win- 
throp in 1630. Nathaniel settled in Haverhill soon after 
his graduation from Harvard College, and married the 
daughter of John Ward. He possessed fine gifts for ad- 
ministration, and exceeding grace of character. His capacity 
for leadership was quickly recognized by his fellow towns- 
men, who sought his counsel and his services in their pub- 
lic affairs. For thirty-two years, following 1668, he was 
town recorder and clerk of the writs, and held prominent 
positions in the militia of the town and county. Sent as 
a deputy to the General Court in 1666, he was again re- 
turned for the years from 1669 to 1672. Through him, as 
a member of the Board of Assistants for many years under 
the old charter, and as one of the Council to whom the 
government of the Colony was entrusted after the deposi- 
tion of Andros, the town was honorably related to the larger 
affairs of the Commonwealth. The judicial quaUties of his 
mind carried him to the bench in the courts of Norfolk 
and afterwards Essex. Appointed one of the judges in a 
special commission for the trial of persons accused of witch- 
craft, he declined to sit or have anything to do with the 
wicked business. Without doubt it was largely due to this 
decision and to his sound counsels that so slight a taint of 
this sanginuary fanaticism * sullies the records of Haverhill. 

His son, Gurdon, was the first graduate of Harvard 

♦ But one person was ever molested in Haverhill on the charge of 
witchcraft. This was the widow of John Hutchins, — Frances Hutchins, — to 
whom reference has already been made, as being presented for wearing a silk 
hood. She was then past eighty, and was living in the West Parish. On 
December 21, 1692, recognizance for her appearance at the next Court of 
Assize^ of Oyer and Terminer, **to be held for and within Essex County,*' 
was given by her son, Samuel Hutchins, and Joseph Kingsbury, husbandmen. 
Fortunately the case never came to trial. The court to which the recognizance 
was returnable was abolished soon after the date thereof, and the prosecution 
probably died with the court. 
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from this town. He was subsequently ordained pastor of 
the church at New London, Connecticut, and in 1707 was 
chosen governor of the State, continuing in office till his death 
in 1724, greatly admired for rare intellectual and moral endow- 
ments, and universally lamented. It is but justice to say 
that Nathaniel Saltonstall, by his high religious character, 
broad intelligence, and public spirit, left a deep impress up- 
on Haverhill in its formative period, and was an efficient 
factor in shaping its history. His influence was perpetuated 
through generations of sons worthy of their illustrious sire. 

We come now to what may be termed the heroic period 
in our history, commencing with the outbreak of the Indian 
troubles about 1675. The growth of the town in population 
and wealth, despite its inland situation in the heart of a 
wilderness at that time imperfectly traversed with roads, and 
still further deprived of the advantages of commerce that 
settlements nearer the coast enjoyed, bears strong testimony 
to the energy and good order of its inhabitants. The tran- 
quillity of tiie preceding years had allayed the fears of the 
settlers as regards Indian depredations. By purchase or ex- 
change of land among themselves, by the laying down of 
portions first assigned and taking np others in tleir places 
freeholders had gradually gotten their numerous scattered 
acres together in one tract, like our modern farms. The 
process of moving out of the village, and building upon these 
farms, — as in the case of Corliss, Haynes and Bradley in the 
West Parish, the Peasleys and Whittier in the East, and many 
others at intervening points, — had created, in contrast with 
the somewhat compact hamlet of our first acquaintance, a 
community of widely scattered homes. 

" Only here and there a clearing, 

With its farm-house rude and new, 
And tree-stumps swart as Indians, 
Where the scanty harvest grew." 

This movement, in view of what soon followed, proved 
ill-timed, but it had been going on. Such was the state 
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of affairs when the horrors of King Philip's War burst 
upon the Massachusetts settlements. The details of the three 
years of conflagration and carnage that followed we are 
not concerned with, except as they may enable us to realize 
the sufferings of our fathers from terror and alarm. The 
air was filled with reports of town after town blotted out 
in fire and blood. Groton not far away is reduced to 
ashes; Andover is attacked; and when the tidings spread 
that a large body of savages is actually crossing the river 
where Lowell now stands, it seemed as if our hour had 
come. Fortunately, Haverhill was spared. With the excep- 
tion of a few outrages committed in Bradford and Haver- 
hill under the lead of a well-known renegade, Symon, no 
blood was shed ; but the suspense was terrible. The town 
had an honorable part in the general struggle, sending 
forth twenty-eight of her sons to the war, and paying her 
proportion of its cost. The levy of eighteen pounds bore so 
heavily that, by special vote, the inhabitants were allowed to 
make staves enough to pay the rates required, ^^ so as to save 
bread coin which men cannot very well live without." 

With the peace of 1678 there was for a decade rest 
from further alarm. It took some time for the beleaguered 
town to recover from the shock of war and resume again 
the arts of peace. Early in this period, the wife of the 
now venerable Ward closed her earthly labors, and was laid 
to rest. She had, as a young bride, crossed with him the 
ocean, to share his hardships in the new world. Nobly had 
she fulfilled her ministry, and her death was a heavy blow to 
Ward, himself well stricken in years. No wonder that, feel- 
ing his burdens too grievous for him, he should desire the 
relief of an associate. The town generously acceded to his 
request, and took immediate steps to find a suitable person 
and provide for him a home. Parishes nowadays find it no 
light task to settle a minister. What must it have been 
then ! After some fruitless negotiations with others. Rev. Ben- 
jamin Rolfe appears. In 1693 he was permanently settled, to 
the eminent satisfaction of all parties* Mr. Ward did not live 
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to participate in the ordination. He closed his eyes, however, 
in the happy assurance that his mantle had fallen upon a most 
worthy successor. 

In 1681 came up the subject of a new meeting-house. 
The small, rude structure — already enlarged through the enter- 
prise of John Hutchins, by a gallery placed in the west end, 
for which service he was rewarded by a release from the 
bondage of the seating committee — was stiU inadequate. 
The matter of location was involved and this proved a burn- 
ing question. The majority, for one cause or another, clung 
to the old site, but the minority in favor of change was active 
and influential. As a compromise it was decided to enlarge 
still farther by the erection of a gallery for the women, at 
the east end. If the design in seating them apart had heen 
to shield the dear women from the rude glances of the other 
sex, one might have safely predicted that such a provision 
would certainly prove a failure. At all events the compromise 
afforded but a temporary reUef. The question again was 
pressed ; this time the minority in favor of a new location was 
increased to a majority. After several years of warm debate 
it was decided to build a new meeting-house and place it on 
the Common, — the present City Hall Park. That the house 
might profit by the latest specimens of church architecture, 
the building committee chosen was to visit other towns and 
fix upon a suitable plan. The work was delayed by the 
pressure and panic of war, but by the close of 1699 the 
meeting-house was ready. Though the inception of the enter- 
prise had provoked much dissension, all were happy and 
united in the end. Sergeant John Haseltine, the builder, to 
whom great honor is due, in his zeal added gratuitously 
many good things not called for by his covenant, and was 
publicly commended as ^^ honest and honestly faithful in his 
work." Eight persons, presumably those who at this period 
were looked up to as of importance, were allowed to build 
at their own expense pews in the new edifice.* The usual 

♦ Their names were Capt. Simon Wainwright, Capt. Samuel Aver, Nathaniel 
Saltonstall, Sergt. John Haseltine, Lieut. John White, Widow Hannah Ajer 
find Son, Ensign John Gage, Sergt Josiah Gage. 
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committee was chosen to assign all others to permanent places 
upon the long seats, — "that they may know where to sit 
and not disorderly crowd upon one another and be uncivil 
in the time of God's worship." These received six shillings 
apiece for their arduous services. The erection of this meet- 
ing-house was a great effort, and doubtless throughout the 
Colony added no little to the importance and reputation of 
the town. At all events its consummation in the midst of 
the Indian troubles, and in spite of them, speaks well for 
the « grit " of its inhabitants. 

The year 1688 brought a renewal of the Indian atroc- 
ities. The destruction of King Philip and his confederates 
gave absolute security to all southern New England, but now 
the hour of the eastern and northern settlements had come. 
It was the beginning of the long struggle, running through 
seventy years, between England and France, for supremacy 
upon this continent. Waged in Europe and upon the sea, 
it was transferred to our northern shores with all the tragic 
horrors of Indian warfare thrown in. National animosity, 
embittered by religious hatred engendered through long years 
of strife, combined to make the conflict most terrible. 

The French had an unbounded control of the Indian 
tribes of Maine and Canada, so that the frantic passions of 
^Jie masters became completely incorporated with the natural 
ferocity of their savage allies. Haverhill, as one of the out- 
posts of the rising civilization, took the full violence of the 
storm of war and vengeance. For more than twenty years, 
with occasional intervals of calm, the awful reign of panic, 
anguish and death continued. The approach of their implaca- 
ble foe was sometimes heralded by the tidings of murder and 
pillage in the neighboring settlements ; then our fathers knew 
that their own fate hung in the balance. More frequently 
the crack of musket and the horrid yell of the savage gave 
the first warning that the enemy was upon them. The situ- 
ation was pitiful and dismal in the extreme. Energetic 
measures were adopted for defence. Six of the best constructed 
houses at strategic exposed quarters were appointed as garri- 
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sons, where soldiers either from liojne or abroad were kept 
constantly under arms. Other strong houses, four in number, 
were designated as places for refuge to which the inhabitants 
might flee in the time of danger. No man ventured abroad 
without his trusty rifle. He carried it with psalm book to 
the church, and along with his scythe and mattock to the 
field. But these precautions were unavailing to prevent sur- 
prise and murder. The settlers were widely scattered. The 
Indians rarely resorted to open attack. The woods, especially 
in the season of spring and summer, w.ere filled with strag- 
gling parties, wholly invisible, noiselessly awaiting their oppor- 
tunity. They stole upon the unguarded dwelling at midnight ; 
they lay in ambush beside the lonely cart-path by which 
the farmer must bring in his harvest; they crept upon him 
in the field, if for one incautious moment he strayed beyond 
the reach of his musket. Imagine the almost sleepless 
anxiety of this period : the distress of the wife, who bade 
adieu to husband and son in the morning, doubtful of their 
return at night; and of the father, in equal uncertainty 
whether there would remain a home to which he could return. 
Every industry was well-nigh paralyzed, husbandry was pretty 
much abandoned, and many never ventured to sleep outside 
of garrison or house of refuge. There is deep significance 
in the absence, year after year, from the records, of the 
transaction of any business at town meetings, save the elec- 
tion of officers. In the height of this dark epoch the prop- 
osition of ^^ drawing off " and leaving all behind was even 
debated. It is not likely that such a step was seriously 
contemplated. Our fathers were made of sterner stuff than 
this; but that such a suggestion was offered, portrays the 
peril and despondency of the hour. Time would fail should 
I attempt to enumerate the thrilling incidents, or even speak 
of the individual actors in this bloody drama, — of Hannah 
Duston, renowned in story and song, and her no less heroic 
husband, whose daring defence of his children has often been 
forgotten, in the laudation of the more sensational exploit of 
his wife, — of the capture of the youths, Bradley and Whit- 
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ticker and their romantic escape^ — of the tragic tnnrder of 
the old men, Haynes and Ladd^ — of the spirited defence of 
home and fireside that Mrs. Bradley made, with no other 
¥reapon than ladlefuls of boiling soap, — of her subsequent 
sufferings in captivity, — of the prowess of Keezar in rubbing 
upon a tawny savage who had levelled at him his g^n, ^md 
hewing him into pieces with a scythe* Doubtless it was due 
to the effective measures adopted for protection, that twice 
only was there a general onslaught. The horrors of tbe 
last of these, upon the fatal 29th of August, 1708, lingered 
in the memory of Judith Whiting, until the close of the 
century. The attacking party consisted of two hundred and 
fifty Indians and French Canadians, led by Sieur de Chail* 
Ions and the infamous Hettel de Rouville« Leaving near 
where Atkinson depot now stands their packs ^-« which were 
subsequently captured by a small party under Joseph Brad** 
ley — and passing undiscovered the outlying gairiscns in the 
dead of night, they emerged at break of day from the woods 
on Main Street, in the vicinity of the present soldiers* mon- 
ument. They were first seen by Keezar, who ran into the 
village and aroused the sleeping inhabitants by firing his 
gun near the new meeting-bouse. But all too late« 

" A yell the dead niipht wake to hear 
Swelled on the night air far ami clear, 
Then smote the Indian tomahawk 
On crashing door and bhatteiing lock." 

The house of the beloved Rolfe was first attacked. He 
was shot holding the door against the bloodthirsty fiends who 
pressed against it, and then tomahawked : his wife and infant 
child met the same horrid fate. The negro servant, Hagar, 
had just time to conceal Rolfe's two little daughters under tubs 
in the cellar. Readers of the English language the wide 
world over, who have delighted in the fascinating pages 
of John Lothrop Motley, well may bless the memory of 
Hagar, for in the presirvation of one of these little girls 
was involved the life of her descendant, the future brilUant 
historian. 
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Breaking up into small bands, the assailants began their 
work of pillage and murder. Thomas Hartshorne and his 
three sons were shot as they ran out of their dwelling near 
the meeting-house. One party penetrated as far as Water 
Street, and shot John Johnson and his wife in the doorway 
of their house, which stood on the site of the Exchange 
Block, and tomahawked the son's wife while fleeing through 
the garden with her infant child. Goodwife Swan success- 
fully defended her home on Winter Street against tvio 
Indians by running a spit through the body of the foremost, 
who was pressing open the door ; but Capt. Simon Wain- 
wright, the leading merchant in town, whose house stood near 
by, was shot upon its threshold. While the massacre was 
going on, the priest who accompanied the expedition, with 
some of the French officers, entered the meeting-house and 
left their mark upon its walls. It was afterwards fired, but 
escaped destruction, through the exertions of the intrepid 
Davis. Meanwhile the town had become aroused. Major 
Turner with a portion of his soldiers arriving, the enemy 
beat a hasty retreat, carrying with them seventeen prisoners. 
Capt. Samuel Ayer, a fearless citizen, a deacon in the 
church and one of the selectmen, collecting a force of 
twenty, pursued. He overtook the retreating foe just as 
they were entering the woods in the West Parish, and, though 
they outnumbered him twelve to one, instantly gave battle. 
Reinforced by another small party, led by his son, the con- 
flict lasted upwards of an hour. Thirty of the enemy were 
killed, including the brother of Rouville and another French 
officer; some of the prisoners were retaken, but not without 
the loss of nine on our side, among whom was the gallant 
Ayer. In this cruel raid forty were massacred or carried into 
captivity. The work of burying the dead, that had to be com- 
menced at once by reason of the intense heat, filled up the sor- 
rows of that mournful Sabbath day, henceforth to be forever 
memorable in our history. 

Though we rehearse the story of this historic tragedy we bear 
no malice towards the perpetrators of it. That was buried long 
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ago. Their descendants from Canada in large numbers are with 
us to-day. They have reared their altars for prayer and praise 
hard by the very spots that anon resounded with their cries for 
blood. They are with us not as aliens and enemies^ but as 
trusted and respected citizens, participants in all the blessings of 
the splendid civilization they once frantically sought to obliterate. 

During this season of Indian hostilities sixty persons, at 
different times, were killed and a large number suffered untold 
miseries in captivity. Thanks to a gracious Providence, with the 
awful experience of 1708 all sufferings from actual attack came 
to an end. There were subsequent alarms. In fact, it was 
not till 1725 that the inhabitants felt entirely secure, and for 
several years active measures for defence were continued. 

With the removal of the Indian troubles attention was 
turned to matters of internal policy. The absorbing interests 
till 1750 were the land question and the adjustments incident 
to the establishment of the boundary line between Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire. The struggle growing out of the 
former was altogether the most critical of any through which the 
town had yet passed. The population had now so greatly in- 
creased, that the descendants of the original proprietors were in 
the minority. By virtue of the action of former town meetings, 
however, as you will remember, they had an exclusive right to 
all the common or undivided lands. Their fathers had purchased 
the land of the Indians ; it was the just reward of their labors 
and hardships as the original occupants of the wilderness. The 
majority disputed this claim of exclusive ownership. They too 
had shared the fortunes of the town in war and peace, and as 
citizens had borne and were bearing their share of its burdens. 
The undivided lands they regarded as " an estate of all the inhab- 
itants whoever they might be now or hereafter." The question 
touched the pocket ; it was one of dispossession and of acqui- 
sition. There was wide scope for plenty of acrimony in debate, 
with imminent peril of outbreaking strife. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the conflict which 
lasted for fifteen years. Besides the town meeting, which was 
the principal battle ground, there were the separate meetings 
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of the proprietors, to concert measures for the defence of their 
rights. As the contention grew in bitterness they were refused 
the use of the meeting-house and were obliged to adjourn to 
Pecker's Tavern. The suits brought by the proprietors for 
trespass upon the common lands were met by counter suits 
from the town against the proprietors. The fences placed 
by them around the ox-common were torn up and burned, 
once resulting in serious conflagration in the forest. In 
defiance of the claims of the proprietors, the town voted to sell 
a parcel of undivided land to pay town debts; to divide 
another portion among soldiers in the late wars ; still another 
among actual settlers ; and finally to distribute the rest among 
the tax-payers throughout the Indian troubles. Somehow 
the proprietors, — for many of them, like Capt. John White, 
Nathaniel Peasley, Richard Hazzen, Deacon James Ayer, and 
others, were men of acknowledg^^d- worth and of great influence, 
as their fathers had been before them, — the proprietors 
managed to hold their ground, and practically nullify these 
aggressions. At last, when nothing had really been gained by 
fighting, the town took the initiative in securing a confer- 
ence with the proprietors. Without waiving their legal claims, 
the latter asked those active in the opposition to frankly say 
what wouM satisfy them. One after another, to the number of 
thirty-nine, proffered their requests for grants of land varying 
in extent from two to twenty acres. The proprietors con- 
sented to make these grants, upon the condition that each man, 
before the laud was laid out to him, would sign an agreement 
^*yt Thoy r38t satisfied & Contented with ye division of ye 
Comon land according to ye proprietors order, & yt for ye 
future They appear In all Town meetings, unless hindered by 
extmordinary Casualty & doe oppose By Voate & argument 
all such pel sons & voates aa any way disturbe or hinder ye pro- 
prietors ill Thw peaceable Injoymeuts of Their lands divided 
or undivided, & yt They Indetivor To hinder any farther 
process iu law about yo same & farther peace & unitie again 
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as far as may be." The condition was accepted and the grants 
made. This was doubtless a stroke of poUcy on the part of the 
proprietors^ but at the same time their liberal action affords 
abundant evidence that they were not wholly selfish and 
devoid of sympathy with their fellow townsmen. This 
measure brought only a temporary peace. Hostile feeling still 
remained; and in time found new exponents to continue the 
strife. It broke out afresh in the town meeting, whereupon 
the proprietors and their adherents bolted, and set up a town 
meeting of their own, at which a separate list of town ofBcers 
was chosen. There were two rival sets of town officers now, each 
claiming legitimacy. Appeal was made at length by the non- 
proprietors to the General Court, and through their inter- 
vention a settlement was reached, in a manner which might 
now be regarded as arbitrary, but which proved effectual. Far- 
ther contest was abandoned. Proprietors and non-proprietors 
henceforth acted together harmoniously. For nearly forty 
years afterwards the former held their separate meetings 
when the division of lands was involved. They granted, sold, 
and exchanged the undivided lands until there was no longer 
land to be thus disposed of. They were generous in their use 
of them, giving liberally to the new parishes, whenever they 
were constituted, for the support of church and school, ana 
to their respective ministers.* Subsequent events, as we shall 
see, seemed to vindicate the justice and the wisdom of the 
principle of ownership for which they contended. 

We come now to the period when Haverhill begins to part 
with portions of her large domain and to send abroad her colo- 
nists. By the removal of all fear from Indians, new districts 
had been occupied, too remote from the centre to derive much 
benefit from either church or school. This led a company of 
settlers in the western portion of the parish to petition the 

♦ More than one hundred acres were thus given to the two churches in 
Methuen; one hundred and ten to the West Parish; twenty-nine, besides the lot 
used tchdz.y as a burial ground, to the North Parish. 
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General Court to be formed into a new town. Liberal grants 
to retain them yet longer were unavailing, and in 1725 they 
were incorporated, and so Methuen, one of Haverhill's fair 
daughters, took her place among the towns of the Common- 
wealth. The following year the settlement of Pennycook, now 
Concord, New Hampshire, began. The leading spirit in this 
was Capt. Ebenezer Eastman, altogether one of the men of 
mark in our history. He was to the manor born, his father 
being an early settler and a sufferer from the Indian raids. 
He married a daughter of Nathaniel Feasley, an honored and 
useful man, and whose descendants in different branches and 
bearing other names, as Cogswell and Whittier and Badger, 
have added to the lustre of his early renown. A soldier from 
his youth, he was, in one of the early expeditions to Canada 
put in command of a company of infantry, and afterwards 
served at the reduction of Louisburg. Between times an 
energetic citizen and merchant here, he led in opening up 
the commerce of our river, and built the first wharf in 
town. Fruitful in expedients, a man made for daring 
adventure, he threw himself with zeal into "the projected 
settlement, and was the prime factor in its success. The office 
for admitting new settlers was opened in Haverhill^ and of 
the one hundred who after careful examination were accepted 
thirty-six were Haverhill men, — some of our choicest, — most 
of whom, with Eastman, removed at once to the new settlement. 
If our sister city in all these years has been happy and pros- 
perous, she knows whom to thank. 

Well was it for Haverhill, in view of what now fol- 
lowed, that the difficulties between proprietors and non-pro- 
prietors had been so happily settled. For so only could 
the town have been prepared for the Border War, as it 
has been called, which grew out of the disputes over the 
boundary question. The first charter granted ^^ all that part 
of New England lying between three miles to the north 
of the Merrimack River, and three miles to the south of 
the Charles River, and of every part thereof in the Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and in the length between the described breadth 
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from the Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea." Under this char- 
ter, Massachusetts claimed all the territory south of a Une 
drawn three miles to the north of the outlet of Winnipisogee 
Lake — in her view the northermost part of the Merrimack — 
due east to the Atlantic. This gave her of course, the 
larger part of what is now New Hampshire, and a good 
slice of Maine, to say nothing of Vermont, should the pro- 
posed line be projected westward. According to this inter- 
pretation of the charter she granted lands and townships. 
This interpretation was hotly challenged by the New 
Hampshire patentees, who insisted that the northern boun- 
dary of Massachusetts could not possibly extend, at any point, 
more than three miles north of the middle of the channel 
of the Merrimack. Nevertheless, Massachusetts clung to her 
jurisdiction over the grants she had made, as in the case of 
Haverhill and other towns. The second charter, under 
William and Mary, that might have been framed so as to 
leave no chance for debate, was scarcely more definite as 
regards boundaries. The dispute of long standing between 
the two provinces was now made an intensely practical, not 
to say personal one, by the incorporation in 1722, under the 
laws of New Hampshire, of the town of Londonderry. This 
was settled by a hardy, enterprising colony of Scotch-Irish, 
of fighting antecedents, from the north of Ireland. Coming 
up the Merrimack, their families had been hospitably cared 
for by Haverhill, while the men went to prepare rude cabins 
in the woods to the north of us, for the reception of wives 
and children. The Haverhill proprietors, under what was 
known as the fifth division, had a short time before made exten- 
sive grants in this section of the town, and the grantees had en- 
tered upon them, and were clearing up their farms. They soon 
came into collision with the people of Londonderry, who 
claimed these very lands. The validity of their claims is 
not important here, but so stoutly were they asserted that 
the strife soon became exceedingly bitter. Suits for trespass 
were brought against the Haverhill settlers in the courts of 
New Hampshire, who retaliated by arraigning the New Hamp- 
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shire people in the courts of Massachusetts. Well would it 
have been if the contest had remained one of litigation 
merely. But the belligerents came to blows. Private rights 
were invaded, property destroyed, and fights were common 
occurrences all along the border. The luckless New Hamp- 
shire man, at work in the fields, would be swooped down 
upon by his antagonists lying in wait, brought by force into 
Haverhill village, and forcibly detained there; while, in his 
turn, the Haverhill settler suffered a similar fate from the 
other side. Meanwhile the General Assemblies of each 
province, being overwhelmed with petitions from the con- 
tending parties, were forced to take up the question of 
boundary. New Hampshire was ready to yield to Massa- 
chusetts all lands south of a line that should be run due 
west from a fixed point three miles north of the mouth of 
the Merrimack. It would have been wise for the Common- 
wealth to have accepted the concession. She would have 
been considerably richer in territory than at present. She 
did not, and after many angry discussions, and various fruit- 
less attempts at adjustment, in 1737 the matter went to the 
king. While his majesty was holding the question of the 
boundary under advisement, our townsmen in the stress 
of their grievances framed a petition of their own for 
his gracious consideration. At length the decision came. 
Whether because New Hampshire was represented by more 
able counsel than Massachusetts, as is now generally conceded, 
or because of the justice of h^r claim, the decision was ad- 
verse to the latter, and by the king's decree the boundary 
between the provinces in 1740 was fixed as it now stands. 
Although, by a special provision incorporated in the decree, 
private property was to remain unaffected, the governmept 
of New Hampshire claimed the lands of Massachusetts set- 
tlers north of the new line. The questions of individual 
ownership, however, had to be determined by the courts. 
This gave the Haverhill proprietors a great advantage. They 
had shown the utmost zeal, hitherto, in maintaining the rights 
of Haverhill settlers. Richard Hazzen, one of the most prom- 
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inent of them, moved into New Hampshire for the sole purpose 
of thus rendering more efficient aid to his distressed townsmen. 
He used his private means in their behalf to the extent of thou- 
sands of dollars, for which he was never repaid. In all the 
legal contests that now followed, hundreds of pounds were ex- 
pended by the proprietors in defending the titles of their 
grantees, and in prosecuting trespass on the common lands, 
whether they were north or south of the recently established 
New Hampshire line. They were considerably impoverished in 
the process, so that it was questioned whether One penny would 
fall to the proprietors when the old grants were all made good ; 
but they came off victorious. Their organization and property 
rights, though at one time fiercely assailed, remained inviolate, 
as events proved, that they might be available for just this 
emergency. The litigations growing out of the boundary 
struggle being settled, "this long and busy and powerful 
organization," its work being accomplished, soon after came to 
an end. Its last record is dated October 10, 1763. 

The running of the new line cut sorely into Haverhill. It 
took off fully one-third of its territory, property and population, 
and if we add to this the loss of Methuen, more than one-half 
of its resources had now vanished. Many, thus transferred with- 
out their consent beyond the jurisdiction of their beloved town 
and Commonwealth, would fain have Ungered under the old 
tree that for so long had sheltered them. New towns, however, 
were rapidly formed out of the territory of which Haverhill was 
deprived, Hampstead, Plaistow, Salem and Atkinson, whose in- 
timate and valued intercourse with us, even to this present hour, 
revives the memories of the olden time. 

In 1728 the North Parish was constituted. Some forty- 
six members soon after withdrew from the old parish church, 
and, with Rev. Caleb Cushing as pastor, a new church 
was organized and a meeting-house erected. This was fol- 
lowed by a similar movement in 1734, when the westerly 
part of the town was set off and became known as the West 
Parish. The brick meeting-house, long a well-known landmark, 
was at once built, and Be v. Samuel Bacheller duly ordained 
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as the shepherd of this flock. The withdrawal of seventy-seven 
persons to inaugurate this enterprise was a considerable drain 
upon the resources of the old parish, so that a request from 
the settlers of the east end of the township for similar favors 
was refused. The town felt that the work of dismembership 
had gone far enough at present. Perseverance, however, at 
length prevailed, and the General Court, in spite of the vig- 
orous protest of the town, consented to the setting off of the 
East Parish in 1743. 

With the year 1744 we trace the beginning of what is 
now Merrimack Street. Hitherto, as far as Little River, the 
parsonage land; now, the town voted to lay it out into lots, 
and cut a highway through it two and a half rods wide. I 
am sure you will judge leniently the fathers when you com- 
plain that it is no wider, if you recall the tribulation they en- 
dured as the result of their first experience in road building. 
In the largeness of their hearts they made their first highway — 
that from Sanders Hill to the Rocks — twelve rods wide. 
Rendered almost bankrupt in maintaining it, they had just voted 
to reduce its width to four rods. To save themselves from a 
similar catastrophe, you can see how very easy it was to go 
to the other extreme, in laying out Merrimack Street. 

Accompanying this movement, corresponding changes 
were taking place in the opposite direction, destined to affect 
for all time the natural beauty of Haverhill. Hitherto, there 
had been no building whatever allowed on the south side of 
Water Street. It was doubtless the original intention that 
this tract should forever remain open. But the demands of 
trade were now becoming inexorable, and sentiment must yield 
to business. Haverhill was, in fact, waking up to some ap- 
preciation of the commercial advantages that the river offered. 
Up to this time, little or no use had been made of this ready 
artery of communication with the outside world. Overland 
transportation had been the rule. Good Deacon White had 
borne the sugar and wine with which to appropriately sol- 
emnize Parson Gardner's ordination all the way from Boston 
on horseback. The lime for plastering his parsonage had 
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been hauled from Newbury by oxen, and the nails for the 
watch-house had been brought from Ipswich on horseback. 
A new era was now dawning. Some bright men had con- 
ceived the idea of utilizing the magnificent oak timber with 
which the town abounded for ship-building, and others of using 
these same ships for commerce. Wharves and ship-yards were 
accordingly required. The proprietors, ever prompt to respond 
to all demands for true progress, did not hold back now, but met 
generously every request for grants, until the entire tract on the 
south side of Water Street, from the present bridge to Mill 
Brook, was disposed of. Wharves were built, the keels of 
many noble barks were laid. Traffic by sea sprang into vigor- 
ous life, that made Haverhill from this time till the breaking 
out of the Revolution one of the most extensive interior com- 
mercial towns in the Commonwealth. 

Up to this time the inhabitants still retained very much of 
their primitive simplicity. Their houses with few exceptions 
were plain and inexpensive, — two hundred and eighty-one of 
them were only valued by the assessors at.five pounds each, — 
their luxuries were few. In 1653 only one chaise was owned in 
the town ; some rode in calashes, which were little more than a 
wagon seat on two wheels without springs or covering. The 
common mode of travel was on horseback. The farmer rode 
to church thus, with wife behind him on a pillion, and perhaps 
there would be a child in the arms of each. The women 
came to the village to shop on horseback, frequently forming 
quite a cavalcade for such excursions. Goodman Webster re- 
members counting twenty-four thus grouped together, chatter- 
ing as they rode along " like a flock of blackbirds.'* 

In the French War, which again broke out in 1744, and 
raged, with short intervals of peace, until the reduction of 
Quebec in 1759, there is just occasion for pride in the gallant 
record of HaverhilL Again and again the town responded 
promptly to the call for men, placing in the field more, even, 
than her required quota. At the memorable siege of Louisburg, 
at Ticonderoga, at Fort William and Crown Point, at Lake 
George and the fall of Quebec, Haverhill men bore an honor- 
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able part, and many never retarned. Brave officers, like Col. 
Richard Saitonstall, Captains Edward Moors, John Hazzen, and 
Henry Young Brown, added lustre to our history by their 
soldier-like deeds. The latter served throughout the war, and at 
its close received from the General Court, in recognition of his 
gallautry^ eleven thousand acres of land on Saco River, to 
which hj removed. 

C iptain John Hazzen, beside other gallant service, com- 
manded a company of Haverhill men for the reduction of Ti- 
eonderoga and Crown Point. Subsequently, as the leader of a 
party of settlers, among whom were Michael Johnston, John 
Pettie, Col. Joshua Howard, Col. Charles Johnston, Jesse Harri- 
man, Thomas Johnson, David Merritt, and Ezekiel Ladd, all 
Haverhill men^ he removed to northern New Hampshire, on the 
Connecticut River, and planted a new town, which he succeeded 
in having named in honor of the place of his own nativity, 
— Haverhill. 

Samuel Blodgetti a Haverhill man, who was present at the 
battle of ^Lake Oeorge, made a vivid sketch of that fierce fight. 
It was afterwards engraved, and in pamphlet form, accompanied 
with an account of the battle written by himself, appeared in 
Boston. Recently has it been brought to light once more, and 
a f ac-simile of Blodgett's plan, issued by the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, revives the memory of Haverhill's connection 
with this great historical conflict. After the war, he returned 
to Haverhill and established pot and pearlash works, among 
the first in the country. Possessed of considerable mechanical 
ingenuity, he was the originator of several valuable inventions. 
Among these was an apparatus for raising sunken vessels, which 
he used with such success in the case of a bark stranded near 
Plymouth, that he went to Europe in the hope of being per- 
mitted to make a similar attempt upon a rich Spanish ship, and 
even the " Royal George " of the British navy. Not meeting 
with any encouragement, however, upon his return he estab- 
lished in this town a factory for the manufacture of linen duck, 
with machinery largely of his own invention, which elicited 
special commendation from Washington at the tune of his visit. 
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After the tragic death of Rolf e, a succession of pious and 
able ministers, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Barnard 
filled the pulpit of the old parish. With the exception of a 
serious difficulty at this time rending asunder the West Par- 
ish, — upon which time forbids me to enter, — there had been 
progress and harmony in the religious affairs of the town. 
The standing order had held the field and ruled supreme. 
It was sufficiently entrenched in its conservatism to even refuse 
the celebrated George Whitefield the use of its meeting-house. 
If there were any thoughts of dissent they were cherished in 
secret ; and with the prompt suppression of Joseph Peasley, to 
whom reference has been made, and afterwards of the son of 
the same name, when he asked the use of the meeting-house 
for some Quakers, there had been no symptoms of what was con- 
sidered disorder. But this quiet of uniformity in opinion and 
practice was in 1725 disturbed by the advent of Hezekiah 
Smith, and, as marking the rise of the first successful religious 
dissent, merits a brief notice. Smith was a graduate of Prince- 
ton, a man of commanding presence, and a preacher of rare fervor 
and eloquence. At first all the pulpits of the standing order in 
town or county were cordially thrown open to him. At the 
West Parish, now pastorless as the result of her troubles, he was 
enthusiastically welcomed, and finally called, as the very man 
most likely to reunite the hostile factions. It was then that he 
felt compelled to avow his connection with a sect at that time 
everywhere spoken against, — ^the "Baptists." This announcement, 
of course, closed the existing parishes to him. But many in the 
town had been too deeply moved to allow Mr. Smith to withdraw. 
They rallied around him and hung upon his ministrations of the 
word. Some of them, as Divine Providence ordered, were among 
the most respectable and wealthy people of the town, — as James 
Duncan, Squire Samuel White, the three John Whites, Deacon 
Whittier and others, — and they determined to form a society 
of their own. James Duncan furnished his house (now the 
site of the Currier Block on Main Street) for a meeting, Janu- 
ary 1, 1765, " where several friends met and agreed that night 
to begin a private society or meeting." It was a bold and 
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arduous undertaking. They could get no incorporation, for the 
law did not recognize a Baptist society as entitled to any rights 
of property or existence. They were pioneers in the battle for 
larger religious freedom. They were at first subjected to much 
petty annoyance. It was some time before they could secure ex- 
emption from the regular parish tax. This was afterwards 
granted to communicants only, upon presentation of certificates 
that they were members of a regular Baptist congregation. 
However, they struggled through, worshipping in private houses 
till they could build their own. The church rapidly grew into a 
vigorous body, became the centre of a wonderful missionary zeal, 
and filled the wilderness of Maine and New Hampshire with 
churches. Mr. Smith became celebrated for his services in the 
Revolution as a chaplain and friend of Washington, and for his 
wisdom and weight in all town affairs. When he died in 1805 
he was followed to his grave with the tearful homage of all classes 
and opinions. 

The record of this period would scarcely be complete with- 
out a passing reference to another society, different in character 
but benevolent in purpose, which came into existence in 1768, 
— the Fire Club. With a membership originally limited to 
twenty-five, though afterwards increased, it required a unani- 
mous vote to enter the favored circle. There are many who 
will still recall among their household memories the vision of 
the leather buckets, brightly painted and lettered ; with the capa- 
cious bags, a yard and three-quarters in length, tightly rolled 
and in readiness for instant use, thrust into them ; the long fire 
pole, painted green, with its sharp metalUc tip, — all of which each 
member was required to keep in a convenient place, and 
equipped with which he must appear upon every emergency. 
The humane impulse, that in these simple communities prompted 
all able-bodied men, in time of alarm, to spring to a neighbor's 
relief, was stimulated, in the case of the society, by the penalty 
of a fine of fifty cents levied for non-attendance at a fire. The 
members had a watchword, changed from time to time, which all 
were forbidden to divulffe under a penalty of thirty-four cents 
for each offence. Besides rendering aid L times 0/ Bre, which 
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this society aimed to do in common with other similar organiza- 
tionSy there was added to it a wholly unique provision, that of 
the recovery of stolen goods and the ferreting out of thieves. 
Half of the members were required to draw tickets at the quarterly 
meetings, upon which were inscribed the different roads to be 
pursued in case of a theft. Each ticket holder, at the first report 
of a robbery, was to repair at once to the place where the theft 
had been committed, and then with all dispatch to pursue the 
road indicated upon his ticket, using the utmost diligence to 
capture the thief and recover the spoil. It was no easy matter 
for a culprit to elude these extemporized officers of the law, and 
so vigorously were its measures carried into effect that the so- 
ciety soon became a terror to evil-doers. The actual work of the 
Fire Club ceased when by the growth and increasing needs of 
the town its functions passed to an organized fire department 
and police force ; but for many years after, the organization lived 
as a social institution, and its annual supper revived the friend- 
ships of the period and embalmed its memories. 

The next decade of our history is taken up with the exciting 
events that preceded the first conflict of arms in the Revolution. 
Haverhill needed no direction or pressure from without to deter- 
mine her action. The uprising of her people was spontaneous 
and decisive. A few days before the Stamp Act was to take 
effect, October 14, 1765, a town meeting was called to voice the 
sentiments of the inhabitants. The letter of instructions 
addressed to their representative, Col. Richard Saltonstall, then 
adopted, struck the key-note of uncompromising resistance to 
what they regarded as the exactions of the mother country. 
From that hour there was not an instant of wavering. As the 
contest waxed hotter, town meetings were multiplied. Joining 
with other towns in the Commonwealth, Haverhill abjured the 
use of tea, and by stringent resolutions refused to purchase any 
merchandise of any person, imported contrary to the agreement 
of the merchants of Boston and of the Continental Congress. 
The great popularity and family traditions of Colonel Saltonstall 
could not save him when his convictions brought him into col- 
lision with his townsmen, and under the stress of popular feeling 
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against him he was constrained to become an exile from home 
and country. His brother, Dr. Nathaniel Saltonstall, espoused 
the cause of the patriots and remained, until his death in 1815, 
a leading physician, respected and useful in the community. 
After the war he lived on Merrimack Street, in the fine mansion 
built by him, and which has since been transferred with all its 
antique richness of proportion and adornment to the beautiful 
shore of Lake Saltonstall. 

The patriotic fervor of Haverhill did not spend itself in 
resolutions. Committees of correspondence and inspection were 
appointed; energetic measures were taken to provide ammuni- 
tion and muskets ; voluntary contributions were raised for the 
sufferers in Boston, made such by the closing of her port; and 
though the town had already three efficient militia companies, 
another, composed of leading citizens, was organized, who regu- 
larly met for drill twice each week. The first delegates from 
this town to the Provincial Congress organized at Salem in 
October, 1774, were Samuel White and Joseph Haynes. Na- 
thaniel Peaslee Sargent and Jonathan Webster represented the 
town in the second and third. Carrying out the instructions of 
the Congress, a company of minute men was raised. Sixty- 
three names appear upon the roll, pledged to exercise them- 
selves in arms, and be ready to march at the first alarm. The 
impressive certainty that conflict was now inevitable gave to 
these preparations a terrible and solemn gravity. They were 
scarcely completed when the storm of war burst upon the land. 
The news that blood of patriots had been shed at Lexington 
reached Haverhill about noon. The town had just passed 
through a great excitement incident to a destructive fire, two 
days before, that destroyed all the buildings on the west side of 
Main Street, from what is now White's Corner to Court Street. 
The distress and loss, however, were forgotten in the emotions 
that these tidings awakened. From every quarter gathered the 
minute men, who were ready for the summons. 

" They left the ploughshare in the mould, 
Their flocks and herds without a fold, 
And mustered in their simple dress. 
With arms, to seek a stern redress." 
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Before sunset three companies^ one under Capt. Joseph 
Sawyer, another led by Lieut. Samuel Clements, and still a 
third by Capt. Ebenezer Colby, one hundred and five men in 
all, were on the march. Thrilling events now followed in rapid 
succession. In the call for permanent enlistments which Massa- 
chusetts at once made, Haverhill responded with ninety-four 
of her sons. Her patriot physician. Dr. James Brickett, who 
had served in the French War and had rallied the minute men, 
was made lieutenant-colonel of the Essex County regiment. 
This regiment formed a part of the immortal detachment under 
Prescott which threw up the earth-works on Bunker Hill, and 
in the illness of the colonel was commanded by Brickett. In 
the engagement that followed, seventy-four Haverhill men were 
in the thick of the fight, of whom twenty-one lost guns, and 
two — John Eaton and Simeon Pike — were numbered among 
the slain. Colonel Brickett, standing close beside General Put- 
nam was wounded early, but undaunted, still devoted himself to 
the care of the wounded. Tradition says that while being 
carried from the field he gave his arms to Joseph Warren. 

War to the bitter end became now the only alternative. 
There is no need of the graces of oratory to adorn the record of 
this grand old town in the terrible struggle that followed. The 
simplest rehearsal of the bare facts woidd be her noblest eulogy. 
Doubtless other towns in the Commonwealth are entitled to 
equal merit, but none surpassed her in patriotic zeal, in patient, 
suffering endurance, in subUme endeavor. At a meeting warned 
for the purpose June 25, 1776, the town voted " that if the 
Honorable Congress for the safety of the United Colonies should 
declare them independent of Great Britain, this town do engage 
with their lives and fortunes to support them in the measure." 
Faithfully was this pledge redeemed. Repeated calls for men 
were promptly met, the official record showing that throughout 
the entire war Haverhill was deficient one man only, in all the 
drafts that had been made upon her. The burden of taxation 
was crushing ; and though all business was completely crippled, 
it was borne without a murmur. Private citizens with alacrity 
offered their money to the town, that her credit might be unim- 
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paired. In September, 1779, the General Court called upon 
this town for upwards of seventeen thousand pounds of beef. 
It was quickly furnished. Next year the call was repeated for 
more than thirty-two thousand, and hardly had this large 
amount been forwarded, when requisition came for thirteen 
thousand pounds more, yet no man faltered. Nor should the 
noble example of women be forgotten. Mothers and daughters 
infused their own earnest spirit of resistance into the bosoms 
of fathers and sons, and not only sustained them with words of 
lofty cheer and encouragement, but heroically toiled in preparing 
and sending forward blankets, and shoes, and clothing for the 
soldiers in the field. 

Haverhill men shed lustre upon the annals of the town. 
William Baker, afterwards captain, employed in a distillery in 
Boston, gathered from the careless utterance of the British 
soldiers who resorted there, the secret of Gage's expedition to 
Concord, and at the peril of his life communicated the intelli- 
gence that made possible the celebrated ride of Paul Revere. 
Lieutenant Colonel Brickett, afterwards promoted brigadier- 
general, gallant, unselfish, devoted, by his influence in all 
the counsels of the town and his services in the field, was the 
beau ideal of an American patriot. He accompanied the vol- 
unteers that marched under command of Capt. Nathaniel 
Marsh to reinforce the northern army. Appointed by General 
Gates to command the detachment that conducted the captured 
troops of Burgoyne from Saratoga to Boston, he advanced large 
sums of money from his private purse to defray the expenses of 
the expedition ; and, shameful to say, for this expenditure he 
never received from either the State or the General Government, 
one penny. Hezekiah Smith, whose fame as the model chap- 
lain and eloquent preacher ran throughout the army, was in 
some of the most important battles of the war and cheerfully 
shared with the humblest soldier the perils of the battle-field and 
the privations of the camp and march. James Walker, an en^ 
sign in a Haverhill company, had command of the boats that 
crossed the stormy Delaware in the night before the battle of 
Trenton. Capt. Nehemiah Emerson^ a descendant of Michael 
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Emerson, marching with the minute men, served with dis- 
tinction through the entire war. Capt. Thomas Cogswell was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel upon the special commendation of 
General Washington ; not to mention Capt, Nathaniel Marsh 
and William Greenleaf , Lieutenants Israel Bartlett and Nathaniel 
Bradley, nohle patriots all, and gallant leaders in that illus- 
trious army to whose heroism and devotion we owe our priceless 
liberties. 

In the brief but alarming insurrection which followed the 
Revolution, and which threatened the supremacy of law in Massa- 
chusetts, Haverhill, though suffering from impoverishing taxes, 
promptly responded to the call from Boston with a quota from 
her militia. Her most significant response, however, was the 
address prepared by General Brickett, a rare and statesmanlike 
document, filled with sentiments of lofty wisdom and patriotism, 
worthy at this day of the careful study of every citizen. 

While the War of the Revolution was still raging the people 
of Massachusetts in 1779 decided in favor of a convention to 
draft a constitution for the State. Nathaniel Peaslee Sargent 
was the delegate to this convention. A graduate of Harvard in 
1750, he was probably the first regularly educated lawyer who 
practised in Haverhill. As his name indicates, he was of the 
family of Peaslees which through various representatives had 
from its earliest history been conspicuously useful in the affairs 
of Haverhill. His activity throughout the war, his sterling 
character and sound judgment, earned for him the confidence of 
all, and ranked him among the most eminent citizens of the 
town. He was one of the first justices of the Superior Court, 
when it was reorganized at the outbreak of the Revolution, and 
held that position until he was made Chief Justice of Massachu- 
setts in 1790, winning in that station a very high standing for 
ability and candor. His house stood upon the spot now occupied 
by the Unitarian Church, and was removed to give place to the 
first meeting-house erected by that body. 

Among the notable incidents of this period was the visit of 
General Washington, November 4, 1789. It was fitting that the 
town that had so nobly borne her part in the great struggle 
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should be thus honored. Soon after his inauguration the Presi- 
dent resolved upon a visit to New England. His plan was to 
proceed from Boston along the coast to Portsmouth, returning 
thence by way of Exeter and Haverhill. Major James Duncan, 
Jr., of this town commanded the battalion of cavalry which 
escorted him from Boston to the New Hampshire Une. Enthu- 
siastic preparations were made by our citizens to give the Father 
of his Country a right royal reception. The excitement had 
reached the highest pitch, when suddenly joyful expectation was 
followed by bitterest grief at the report that the route had been 
changed. Nursing their disappointment as best they could, at 
half-past two in the afternoon they were startled by the furious 
riding of a horseman down Main Street, blowing a trumpet and 
shouting at intervals, " WASHINGTON IS COMING ! " Soon 
the beloved of every American appeared, riding with Major 
Jackson in an open carriage drawn by four horses, and preceded 
by his Secretary, Mr. Lear, upon a beautiful charger. Refusing 
private hospitality, the company halted at the Mason's Arms or 
Harrod's Tavern, that stood on the site of City Hall. We must 
not dwell upon the charming episodes of this memorable visit, — 
the call upon John White, in the stately mansion, which, though 
shorn of much of its colonial splendor, still stands on Water 
Street ; at Bailey Bartlett's, and his friend's of Revolutionary 
days. Chaplain Smith ; the paternal kisses imprinted upon the 
fair brows of sundry little maidens, the memory of which was to 
be treasured ever afterward by them and their descendants, as a 
most precious legacy. The President reviewed the militia that 
were drawn up on the north side of Water Street ; inspected the 
rising industries of the town, notably the duck factory on 
Kent Street recently started by Samuel Blodgett ; walked up 
Merrimack Street to Washington Square (named in honor of this 

visit), — 

" And he said, the landscape sweeping ^ 

Slowly with his ungloved hand, 
I have seen no prospect fairer 
In this goodly Eastern land." 

Soon after sunrise the next morning, accompanied by a 
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reveftrii^ throng of citizens who had come forth to do him hom- 
age, he proceeded to the old ferry on Water Street, and there 
amidst heartfelt benedictions the beautiful vision was parted from 
them, henceforth to hve in the hearts of hundreds, and to pass 
into story and into song as among the most cherished memorials 
of this honored town. 

The close of the war found Haverhill terribly impoverished 
and with all her former industries completely prostrated. The 
depreciation of the currency made the price of every article in 
common use something frightful. Shoes were twenty pounds per 
pair, wood thirty-five pounds per cord, milk fifteen shillings per 
quart, potatoes ninety-five shillings the bushel, and those who 
were fond of that beverage had to pay three pounds twelve 
shillings for one mug of flip. The word discouragement, how- 
ever, was not spoken. The men of Haverhill began with utmost 
vigor to repair their shattered fortunes. By 1790 affairs 
assumed a more prosperous appearance. Once more the hammer 
of the ship-builder resounded along the banks of the Merrimack. 
John White, Benjamin Willis, James Duncan, father and son, 
Isaac Osgood, whose descendants are the present owners of the 
Osgood Block, by their enterprise revived the trade and com- 
merce of the town. Receiving by means of long lines of ox- 
teams the produce of regions farther to the North, they shipped 
it in their vessels to London, the West Indies, and other ports, 
bringing back from them goods, that in turn they sent into 
the interior. Again the wharves of Haverhill, with the incoming 
and departure of vessels, presented an animated spectacle. The 
sharp whistle of the steam tug was not heard ; but, in place of 
this invention of our times, vessels were towed up and down the 
river by horses, a tow-path being constructed on the north bank 
of the river from Haverhill to Newburyport. In other respects 
there were changes : sumptuous dwellings were beginning to be 
reared, and the swine, whose meanderings about the streets had 
hitherto given the village a rustic air, were henceforth debarred 
this privilege. 

Earnest attention was now being given to the public schools. 
The early efforts of the town in tike direction of education^ it 
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must be confessed^ were intermittent and far from liberal. For 
the first twenty years there was no schoolmaster whatever pro- 
vided. When at last he came, there was no school-room for him, 
other than private houses afforded. Sometimes for long periods 
the town was altogether without a school, and twice incurred the 
penalty of fines inflicted by the court for such neglect. This 
ought not to be wholly attributed to indifference ; for learning, 
after religion and social order, was the object nearest to the heart 
of the founders of Massachusetts. The town was poor in those 
early days ; the toil of clearing the wilderness, coupled with the 
distress of the Indian raids, was all absorbing. When these 
were ended, there was a marked change for the better. More 
liberal provisions for the instruction of the young were made : 
schools were opened in each parish ; a school-house was erected 
at the head of Main Street, and the higher branches were taught. 
In 1789 the first school committee was elected, with instructions 
to visit the schools quarterly and report to the town meeting. 
Chosen annually thereafter, in watch, care and oversight, this 
committee were the predecessors of our present efficient school 
board. A code of regulations for the government of the schools 
was prepared at this time and submitted through their chairman, 
Samuel Walker, of a family hitherto always active in town affairs. 
His father, Nathaniel Walker, we find among the patriot leaders 
of the Revolution, one of the selectmen of the town, and 
moderator of some of its most important meetings. His son, 
Robert Green Walker, whom many of us so well remember, 
seems to have inherited, from a long line of public-spirited ances- 
tors, a special faculty for municipal business. In various posi- 
tions, as selectman, assessor, surveyor of roads, member of the 
school committee and of many other important committees, he 
served this community until his death ; and speaking from my 
own early impressions, I do not hesitate to rank him among the 
most exact, conscientious, and efficient officers this, or any town, 
ever had. No one can study the code of Mr. Walker's commit- 
tee without hearty admiration for the spirit, the intelligence and 
wisdom infused into this branch of the town's service. It was 
the prophetic beginning of that zeal and devotion to a high ideal 
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that makes the public schools of our fair city the equal of any 
in the land. 

Up to this time^ with the exception of the postrider, who 
carried the mail on horseback from Boston by way of Haverhill 
to Concord, New Hampshire, making one trip each way in the 
week, there was as yet no established communication with the 
world without. In April of 1793 appeared this advertisement 
in a Boston paper : " The Haverhill stage coach is complete with 
genteel curtains and cushions and a pair of able horses ready for 
service." The - energetic Samuel Blodgett was the head of the 
daring enterprise. One trip each way was first attempted, which 
was irfterwards increased to two. Next, as the infallible index 
of advancing civilization, came the weekly newspaper, like the 
town itself Federal in politics, published by Ladd & Bragg, and 
styled The Guardian of Freedom. No obstacle could longer 
resist the full current of progress, so the imperious Merrimack, 
which till now had interposed its haughty barrier, must be 
bridged. This work, in its day regarded as scarcely less than 
miraculous, was accomplished in 1794, and the old ferry near the 
foot of Kent Street, which for one hundred and fifty years had 
served our fathers, became a memory of the past. 

The period from 1790 to 1825 was socially, perhaps, the 
most brilliant in our history. The population of the town had 
now increased to two thousand four hundred and eight. During 
the siege of Boston, wealthy and cultivated people driven thence 
found a hospitable refuge here. In after days it was pleasant to 
revisit the places made dear by former kindnesses. A goodly 
number of stately colonial mansions were centres of an elegant 
and refined hospitality, and attracted distinguished visitors to be 
their guests. President Dwight of Yale College, who was one 
of these, has left this picture of the Haverhill of that day. 

" The manners of the inhabitants in general are very civil 
and becoming. Those of the most respectable are frank, easy 
and unaffected. Both the gentlemen and ladies are well bred 
and intelligent, and recommend themselves not a little to the 
esteem and attachment of a traveller. We saw at the church a 
numerous congregation, well dressed, decorous and reverential in 
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their deportment." Parson Shaw, the successor of Mr. Barnard 
in the First Parish, was a typical New England clergyman of that 
day. His accomplished wife, a sister of Mrs. John Adams, shed 
far and wide the influence of her dignified and gracious courtesy. 
Mr. Shaw employed his affluent scholarship in fitting youth for 
Harvard. Among those who studied under him were John 
Quincy Adams ; William Cranch, who after graduation entered 
the law office of Judge Sargeant here, and subsequently was made 
Chief Justice of the Circuit Court of the District of Columbia ; 
Leonard White, son of John White, — refined, modest, scholarly, 
he lived a long life in Haverhill, represented the district in Con- 
gress from 18il to 1814, was universally esteemed by his towns- 
men, and honored by them with many public trusts. 

No record of this period would be complete without refer- 
ence to two other men, the traditions of whom still linger among 
us, — Bailey Bartlett and David How. The maternal ancestor of 
the former was the infant girl, who was taken from her dead 
mother, Ruth Johnson, slain in the garden adjoining her dwelling 
in the terrible Indian raid of 1708. A friend of John Adams, 
he was a fellow-boarder with him and Samuel Adams in Phila- 
delphia at the time of the Declaration of Independence. He was 
a member of the convention that adopted the Constitution of the 
United States, and of the famous Constitutional Convention of 
1820. He was a useful member of both branches of the Legis- 
lature of his own State, and for four years represented the Essex 
North District in the Congress of the United States. In 1789, 
in a very complimentary manner, he was appointed by Gov. John 
Hancock, sheriff of the county, holding the office until his 
death in 1830. His public spirit and ardent attachment to 
Haverhill made him prominently active in everything that would 
contribute to its prosperity, and since his death his carefully 
kept diary has furnished some of the richest materials with 
which to illumine her history. His memory in these later days 
is preserved in the last survivor of his numerous family, who in 
a green old age still lingers with us ; but specially in the gallant 
record of his grandson. Gen. William F. Bartlett, himself a son 
of Haverhill, whose brave deeds and desperate wounds in our 
Civil War have become a part of the nation's history. 
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The latter^ David How, then a lad of seventeen, was in the 
thick of the battle of Bunker Hill. He afterwards enlisted in 
the Continental Army and was at Harlem Heights and Trenton. 
Returning to this town, he began business in the basement of a 
store on Water Street. He soon rose to the easy mastery of 
larger enterprises, for which his eminent business qualities fitted 
him. He built stores for himself on Main Street ; then was 
active in the erection of the Banister Block, m which he owned 
two stores, and where his large business was concentrated. He 
became the most extensive merchant and trader in this region, 
meeting almost every conceivable want of his times. Exchang- 
ing leather for shoes, he then manufactured shoes, and sent 
them by his own teams to Philadelphia. When wealth accumu- 
lated he used it lavishly in extensive agricultural operations, 
which, though they brought no profit to him, have made Haver- 
hill richer in enamelled fields and fruitful orchards, which sprang 
into life under the touch of his hand. If financial disaster over- 
took him at last, it left no taint upon his integrity, for to the 
close of his long life he retained the confidence of his towns- 
men. 

The opening of the present century found the nation 
plunged in mourning by the death of Washington. The memory 
of his visit to Haverhill was still so fresh that the grief of her 
citizens was like that of a personal bereavement. By vote of the 
town, the 22d of February was set apart for commemorative ser- 
vices to be held in the meeting-house. The eulogy of Rev. 
Abiel Abbott, the parish minister, and Washington's Farewell 
Address, profoundly impressive as read upon that occasion, 
were printed together and a copy placed with every family in the 
village. 

Attention had already been directed to the unrivalled facili- 
ties that our beautiful lakes offered, for furnishing the town with 
an ample supply of the purest water. In 1801, a company was 
formed for this purpose, and the water of Round Pond was in- 
troduced. Logs bored through the centres were first used for 
pipes, and many now living will recall how unsatisfactory was 
the service. Those rude beg^nings, however, were the germ of 
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what subsequently, under the able direction of Mr. James H. 
Carleton, has developed into our present admirable water system. 
Nor is this the sum of Mr. Carleton's contributions to his 
native town. The finely located City Hospital, with its ample 
grounds, is his generous gift, and worthily honors his humane 
and kindly heart. In the serene evening of his days, he still is 
with us, and long may he be spared to enjoy the satisfaction of a 
well-spent life. 

In December, 1805, was published the first code of by-laws 
adopted by Haverhill. One provision — that " no one should 
carry fire from one house to another in the compact part of the 
town except in a covered vessel " — illustrates the straits to which 
people in those days were sometimes reduced before the inven- 
tion of friction matches. Another threatened with penalty " any 
person who should presume to smoke pipe or segar, or have or 
use pipe or segar while on fire, in any street or lane in the town." 
We wonder now if this statute was ever enforced. Still another 
interdicted climbing " behind any chaise or carriage passing in 
the town without consent of the owner," — which must havei 
been particularly distasteful to the average boy. 

The war of 1812 was a blow to the prosperity of the town^ 
and there was a strong feeling of opposition to it. Haverhill 
was true, however, to her old traditions of loyalty to the govern- 
ment. Following the formal declaration of war, the l9th of 
June, a town meeting was called, in which it was voted to give 
ten dollars a month to every man in actual service, in addition to 
the allowance of the General Government. Subsequently, the 
town patriotically voted to furnish arms and equipments to all 
members of the militia ordered out who were unable to pur- 
chase these for themselves. The number of enlistments &om 
the town during the war was large. The Haverhill Light 
Infantry, under command of Capt. Samuel W. Duncan, was for 
a time stationed at South Boston for the defence of the harbor. 
Their fine martial bearing as they marched up State Street, 
en route to their post of duty, elicited enthusiastic expressions of 
admiration from the crowds that lined the streets. It was de- 
clared on all sides to be the best disciplined of any of the volun- 
teer companies called out. 
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The close of the war, welcomed throughout the land, was 
made an occasion of special rejoicing in Haverhill. The Presi- 
dent's proclamation, announcing the ratification of the treaty by 
both Great Britain and the United States, reached here February 
2l8t. The following day — the anniversary of Washington's 
birth — was, by unanimous vote, consecrated to the commemo- 
ration of the return of peace. The ardor of grateful homage to 
the memory of the Father of his Country, mingled with the in- 
expressible joy that the burdens of an oppressive war had been 
lifted, combined to make this one of the memorable celebrations 
in the history of the town. Religious services at the parish 
church had their place along with the merry peal of bells, the 
roar of cannon, the waving of banners and the joyful pro- 
cession ; while the brilliant illumination of stores and private 
residences in the evening, followed by a display of fireworks from 
the bridge, fitly closed a day, the varied pageantries of which 
dwelt long in the memory of those who witnessed them. 

The Haverhill Light Infantry, to which reference has been 
made, and which doubtless had much to do in preserving the 
loyal and military spirit that found expression at the outbreak of 
this second war with Great Britain, was organized in 1810 with 
the choice of Jesse Harding as captain. Great pride was taken 
in this organization, and for many years no honors were more 
dearly prized by HaverhiU's spirited young men, than promotion 
in the Light Infantry. Through the liberal support of the citi- 
zens at large, the company was equipped with tents and all the 
other requisites of a soldier in active service ; and fair ladies 
contributed to the enthusiasm felt in the community, by the 
presentation, through Miss Polly Dow, in 1823, of an elegant 
standard. The organization was maintained with much spirit 
for many years, holding a high rank among the military com- 
panies of the Commonwealth. It was disbanded in 1841. Sub- 
sequently, its successor, the " Hale Guards," under Capt. William 
Taggart, revived the stirring memories of the old Light Infantry, 
and played an important part in the early days of the Civil 
War. 

No pages of our history reflect more credit upon Haverhill 
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than those which record her treatment of the poor and unfor- 
tunate. Various expedients from time to time were tried, the 
effort being to find the most humane as well economical. The 
first recorded instance of the exercise of public charity was in 
1677, and the subject was one of the early pioneers, Hugh Sher- 
ratt, then in his ninety-ninth year, upon whom life's battle had 
borne too heavily. He was maintained, as were others afterwards, 
in a private family, the inhabitants annually contributing from 
their produce, whether grain or meat or butter, the town compen- 
sating them for the same. In 1820, after thorough discussion, 
the old methods were abandoned, and the present town farm 
was purchased. Judicious additions and improvements have 
since been made to land and buildings, so that to-day, under its 
present careful management, ours is among the best institutions 
of the kind in the Commonwealth. 

In 1826, under the inspiration of a gift of half an acre of 
land by the Misses Lydia and Abigail Marsh, natives and resi- 
dents of Haverhill, the Academy building on the north side of 
Winter Street was erected. This was the beginning of higher 
education in the growing village. At the dedication of the 
substantial structure to its noble office, in 1827, the Hon. Lev- 
erett Saltonstall of Salem, a son of Haverhill of the lineage so 
prominent in the early annals of the town, was the orator, smd 
" a distinguished looking but bashful youth of nineteen,'* a pupil 
of the school, John Greenleaf Whittier, whose divine gift of 
poesy was then beginning to be recognized, was the poet. Until 
1841, — the year of the establishment of the High School, — 
the Academy continued to be one of the cherished institutions 
of Haverhill. Yielding gracefully, then, to the new organization, 
the ^^ Old Academy " became the Haverhill High School, which 
now found shelter within its memory-hallowed walls until the 
erection, in 1873, of the imposing High School building upon the 
site where Harriet Newell was born. Fortunately, however, the 
old building, with its green lawn in front and spreading elms, 
still remains, despite tRe changes that have levelled so many 
other ancient landmarks, an unfailing reminder to many hearts 
of the happy scenes and tender associations of early school days. 
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The year 1827 was rendered memorable by the rise of the 
temperance agitation. The use of liquor, and especially of rum 
and cider, was so prevalent among all classes as to be almost 
regarded as the staff of life. It was the stay of the stricken 
mourner at the funeral, as well as the inspirer of mirth at the 
marriage feast ; served out at every raising, and went with the 
farmer into the field, so that the question was gravely asked. 
What have the agitators to offer as a substitute ? To Isaac R. 
How, William Savery and A. W. Thayer, then the able editor 
of the Essex Gazette^ belong the honor of this movement, and it 
was by no means slight, for the excitement was intense and the 
opposition most bitter. Deacon Ezra Ames, one of the later 
champions of the cause, ludicrously caricatured, was borne in 
effigy through the streets ; and Mr. Thayer, who bravely offered 
the columns of the Gazette to the advocacy of the principle of 
total abstinence, — the first political paper, it is said, ever known 
to take this position, — saw its weekly circulation decline from one 
thousand to six hundred copies. Opposition did not dishearten 
these courageous men who had set the battle against a terrible 
social evil. A '' Society for the Promotion of Temperance " 
was formed, in which Caleb LeBosquet, Benjamin Emerson, 2d, 
and Ezekiel Hale — names now well known — were officers ; and 
in 1831 followed the " Youths' Temperance Society," of which our 
townsman Elias T. Ingalls was chosen president. Nor was effort 
in vain. When the movement began, there were twenty-nine 
places where liquor was sold ; in five years there was but one in 
which it could be procured, and there only clandestinely. In 
1836 the last rum distillery was sold to Alfred Kittredge, Esq., 
its fires at once put out, and on the site were built the stores now 
known as Kittredge Block. In 1842 the town meeting instructed 
the selectmen not to grant any more licenses for the sale of 
ardent spirits. 

Evidence of the growth of the town now appears in the 
number of new streets laid out and accepted. The year 1824 
saw what are now well known as How, Pleasant, Spring and 
Stage Streets opened for public use. A beginning was also 
made in the grading of Summer Street^ which in 1836 waa ex* 
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tended to Mill Street, fulfilling a long-cherished hope, that a 
road parallel to the river might be constructed on the brow of 
the hill, thus rendering accessible to all, the enjoyment of a pleas- 
ing and extensive prospect. 

The progress in wealth and culture was also manifest in the 
organization of the Haverhill Institution of Savings in 1829, 
and the Haverhill Lyceum, of which James H. Duncan was presi- 
dent, James Gale recording, and Isaac R. How corresponding, 
secretary. The object of the Lyceum was to promote intelli- 
gence and culture in the community, by providing annual courses 
of lectures upon literary and scientific subjects, and otherwise 
stimulating study and thought. Merged into the Haverhill 
Athenaeum in 1852, — afterwards the Haverhill Library Asso- 
ciation, — to this early organization our generation is indebted 
more than it knows, not only for the intellectual savor, the liter- 
ary enthusiasm that is a marked excellence of Haverhill society 
to-day, but doubtless here also must we look if we would discover 
the initial germ of our present admirable Public Library. 

At this time, too, was coming to the front, what has since 
become the main industry of the town, the manufacture of shoes. 
No attempt can here be made to search out the secret springs, or 
trace the progress to its present grand proportions, of this pros- 
perous business. The proximity of Haverhill to what was then 
a great centre of the leather production, Salem ; the presence of 
a large rural population, able to supplement the labors of the 
farm by the making of shoes, must not be overlooked. Nor 
should we fail to render due honor to the sterling honesty, the 
inflexible perseverance, the high degree of business capacity of 
the early pioneers, — such men as Phineas Webster, Samuel 
Chase, Tappan Chase, Daniel Hobson, David Harmon, Caleb 
Hersey, Moses Nichols, the Whittiers, the Noyeses, the Kim- 
balls ; and, later, Moses How, and others, who tenaciously battled 
with obstacles that always confront new enterprises. And whUe 
we honor these, we must not forget the loyalty and devotion to 
their native town of the Atwoods and Paul Spofford, Thomas 
Tileston and Moses Moody, Charles Haseltine and Aroet Hatch, 
who, beginning business here, moved to New York, and Philadel- 
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phia, and Charleston, and in these great centres opened channels 
for the early distribution of our products, and encouraged 
Haverhill manufacturers by their liberal patronage. Yet even 
these advantages, that fostered the industry in its infancy, 
could not have secured its later and present wonderful growth 
in the face of the financial catastrophes of 1837 and 1860, 
the conflagrations of 1873 and 1882, and the sharp com- 
petitions of the hour, were it not for the high ideal, the un- 
tiring energy and fertility of resource which the manufacturers 
of to-day, true to the traditions of their predecessors, carry into 
their pursuits. Nor should we forget in our review the worth 
of the men and women by whom the mechanical work is done, 
who in point of sobriety, intelligence, and interest in the well- 
being of the town, are unsurpassed by any in the land. 

Let it not be thought that this is the sole industry of which 
we may justly be proud. The manufacture of hats in Haverhill 
antedates that of shoes. It is a growth among us of more than 
a century, and is associated with such names as Ladd and 
Nathan Webster, and Ayer and Crowell and How. From humble 
beginnings it has become a strong and stable business, and in the 
keeping of such able corporations as those of Wilham B. Thom 
& Co., the Gilmans, and the Haverhill Hat Company is not 
likely to suffer any decline. 

In 1832 occurred a division in the old parish, which has 
significance for us to-day mainly because with it the union 
between civil and ecclesiastical affairs that had existed for upwards 
of two hundred years came to an end. It had it^ root in theo- 
logical differences that it is not our purpose to discuss. 

The causes of the division probably must be looked for far 
back in the ministry of Mr. Barnard, which lasted from 1743 to 
1774. He was more or less affected by the changes in religious 
opinion that were becoming manifest in other parts of New 
England. Rev. Abiel Abbott, who followed him in the pastoral 
office in 1795, went even farther, and though he never publicly 
renounced Trinitarian views he was regarded at the time of his 
resignation in 1803 as a Unitarian. As the result of the 
instruction from the pulpit, taken in connection with the ten- 
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dency of the times, many in the parish, some of them persons 
of influence, had come to dissent from the doctrines held and 
preached in the pulpits of the standing order. An open out- 
break, however, might not have occurred had the Rev. Dud- 
ley Phelps, who became minister of the parish in 1828, been 
a little less rigid in his theology, and less positive in his 
convictions and teachings touching the evils of intemperance 
and slavery. 

He preached with all plainness what he honestly believed, 
and doubtless in a somewhat uncompromising and controversial 
spirit. Opposition was soon aroused, and those who hitherto 
had quietly dissented, now openly arraying themselves against 
him, made a strong but unsuccessful attempt, in the parish meet- 
ing, to pass a vote requesting his resignation. Both parties pre- 
pared for the contest that had now become inevitable, by each 
increasing the number of their adherents among those in the 
parish at large, entitled to vote. In the end, the opponents of 
Mr. Phelps were successful ; the orthodox members, so termed, 
of the parish, finding themselves in a minority, withdrew and 
formed the Independent Congregational Society, since known as 
the Centre Congregational Church. The question as to who 
might legally retain the parish property under such circum- 
stances had already been decided in the courts. It fell to those 
who remained behind, irrespective of religious tenets. These 
were divided in sentiment between what we now know as Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians, with a preponderance on the side of 
the former. A Universalist Society, formed in 1823, was then 
worshipping on Summer Street. For a time it was really 
doubtful which of these two societies would become the parish. 
A compromise was effected at last, by which some four thousand 
dollars of the parish funds were voted to the Universalists, who 
withdrew and concentrated in the society on Summer Street, 
leaving the parish organization and the balance of the funds 
with the Unitarians, and this society remains the First Parish to 
this day. 

A short time before this division, the parish voted to 
charge the town thirty dollars annually for the use of the meet- 
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ing-house. The town was not disposed to acquiesce in this ac- 
tion after a free use of the property from time immemorial, and 
accordingly passed a resolution to hold their meetings elsewhere. 
This turn of affairs aroused the inquiry in town meeting as to 
the ownership of the land upon which the meeting-house stood. 
A committee was still wrestling with this knotty problem, when 
overtures came from the parish, which had decided to build a 
new house, to quitclaim to the town this land, to be kept as a 
" Common" forever, in exchange for the Marsh lot, where the 
present Unitarian Church now stands. This proposition, sub- 
mitted to the town meeting in 1837, met with favor, and an ap- 
propriation of $1000 was made towards carrying it into effect. 
Considerably more was required for the purchase of the " Marsh 
lot," but through the exertions and liberality of James H. Dun- 
can, chairman of the committee, to whom the whole business 
was entrusted, the requisite sum was raised by subscription, and 
"the Common" became the exclusive property of the town. 
Ten years later, through the earnest and well-directed efforts of 
the women of Haverhill, funds sufficient for its suitable fencing 
and adornment were raised, and thus to these public-spirited ex- 
ertions at various times we are indebted for our beautiful City 
Hall Park. 

This effort of the women of Haverhill suggests a service of 
kindred nature rendered about this time by the " Shenstones." 
The society was formed with the unselfish purpose of making 
the town more beautiful, by the preservation of its ornamental 
trees and the planting of others. To the Rev. Arthur S. Train, 
for twenty years the sagacious and diligent pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, as much as to any one man, is justly due the 
conception of this society and its large success. He gave it a 
name from Thomas Shenstone, an Englishman who had earned 
the gratitude of his countrymen by similar labors throughout 
England. An acknowledged leader in everything that would 
contribute to the well-being of Haverhill, Dr. Train's public 
addresses and untiring personal efforts, ably seconded by public- 
spirited citizens like James H. Carleton, Thomas M. Hayes, and 
otherS; aroused general enthusiasm iu the work of the society. 
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Its annual levees for raising funds were eagerly anticipated and 
numerously attended. The fraternity, after a few years of be- 
neficent activity, closed its labors and ceased to exist. Most of 
the men and women who were associated in this loving work for 
future generations have now passed from earth, but their monu- 
ments are all about us in the hundreds of shade trees planted by 
their care, which in rich maturity remain to beautify our streete 
and public squares. May our city fathers jealously preserve 
them, not only from thoughtless injury, but from an intemperate 
and misdirected zeal for public improvements. 

In the summer of 1833, when President Jackson was prepar- 
ing for his tour in New England, a special town meeting was 
called to extend to the hero of New Orleans a suitable invita- 
tion to accept the cordial hospitality of Haverhill. The invi- 
tation was graciously received, and the town soon became ablaze 
with excitement in anticipation of the expected visit. But 
alas ! triumphal arches, flags, bannerets, and elaborate prepara- 
tions were all for naught, save as evidences of the public spirit 
and patriotism of the community ; for, almost at the last hour, 
sudden illness compelled the President to abandon this part of 
his proposed journey. 

With the opening of the railroad to Boston came a new 
epoch in the history of Haverhill. The project of a branch 
road from Andover, to connect at Wilmington with the Boston 
and Lowell road, had aroused our public-spirited citizens. Why 
should not the road be still farther extended to Haverhill ? be- 
came a pressing question. A meeting upon the matter was held 
at the Eagle House in 1834, of which James H. Duncan was 
chairman, and Alfred Kittredge secretary, and energetic 
measures were adopted for its immediate construction. By 
October, 1837, the iron rails had touched the Merrimack at 
Bradford, and the road was formally opened for trafSc. The 
event brought unbounded rejoicing to Haverhill. Again the 
eloquence of Saltonstall was invoked to fitly commemorate it; 
a public collation followed, and numerous congratulatory 
speeches voiced the feeUngs of the hour 

In 1834 was organized an anti-slavery society in town, one 
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of the first children of the American anti-slavery movement. 
John Greenleaf Whittier, then editor of the Essex Gazette^ was 
chosen corresponding secretary. Those born since the events 
of our Civil War smote the shackles from millions of slaves at 
the South, can scarcely realize the intense and fierce opposition 
in this hitherto staid community which this movement evoked. 
Almost the first attempt of the society to hold a public meet- 
ing, with no less distinguished a philanthropist than Samuel 
J. May as the principal speaker, was the occasion of the assem- 
bling of an infuriated mob. The meeting was appointed for 
a Sabbath evening, in the Christian Church, which then stood 
in Washington Square. The audience-room was reached by 
staircases on the outside of the building. The exercises had 
scarcely commenced when the voice of the speaker was drowned 
by the noise of pebbles thrown against the windows, and the 
angry bowlings of the mob without. A cannon had been 
planted in the square, and the proposal was even made to tear 
away the staircases, that upon the discharge of the cannon the 
terrified people within, seeking to escape, would be precipi- 
tated to the ground. This project was frustrated by the brave 
conduct of Ruf us Slocomb, well known as the proprietor of the 
Haverhill stage line, whose promptness and daring overawed the 
mob. Notwithstanding this bitter feeling against those who 
favored abolition, the town sent Whittier the very next year 
to the Legislature. While a member of this body his heroic 
moral fibre was exhibited by his paying a visit to William 
Lloyd Garrison, at that time sheltered in the jail in Boston, 
to save him from the violence of a mob. 

These events naturally suggest the famous petition of 
1842, without mention of which no story of Haverhill would be 
complete. Several times in its history the town had sent com- 
munications to the General Government — in 1796 it was a 
letter of confidence in President John Adams ; in 1808 a peti- 
tion for the suspension of the Embargo Act. At this time there 
was intense excitement in Congress, growing out of the agita- 
tion of slavery. Petitions on the subject had exasperated the 
South. The dissolution of the Union was threatened if thesQ 
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were repeated. The right of petition, even, was denied. In 
part to rebuke these hollow threats of dissolution, and partly 
from abhorrence of a seeming complicity with the crime of 
human slavery, a petition was drawn up and signed by Benja- 
min Emerson, 2d, and forty-four others, praying for a peace- 
able dissolution of the Union.* 

The presentation of this petition by John Quincy Adams 
raised the wildest storm in the House of Representatives. For 
four entire days a resolution on his expulsion, for having 
offered the deepest indignity to the House, the gravest insult to 
the American people, and as guilty of high treason, was angrily 
debated. The tempest at length subsided and nothing was 
done. Haverhill had at least made her voice heard in the 
national councils. There were no more threats of dissolution 
for years after. Most of the signers of this famous petition 
have ere this passed from earth. A few still linger among us, 
to rejoice in the perpetuation of the Union, no longer sullied 
with the foul taint of slavery. 

The petitioners at the time were regarded by the majority 
of their fellow-citizens with aversion, and stigmatized as extrem- 
ists if not fanatical disturbers of the peace. As a striking illus- 
tration of the change that a few years had wrought in the 
public sentiment on the subject of slavery, the action of the town 
in 1854 is deserving of mention. The resolution for the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise had been introduced into Congress. 
Mingled feelings of surprise and indignation throughout the 
free States greeted this audacious proposal to violate a solemn 
compact which had been held sacred for thirty-four years. The 
old town could not be silent when such an issue was before the 
nation. Her voice was heard upon the first fitting occasion, — 

♦ The petition was as follows : "To the Congress of the United States, — 
The undersigned, citizens of Haverhill, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
pray that you will immediately adopt measures, peaceably to dissolve the union 
of these States : First, because no union can be agreeable or permanent, which does 
not present prospects of reciprocal benefit ; second, because a vast proportion of 
the resources of one section of the union is annually drained to sustain the views 
and course of another section without any adequate return ; third, because (judg- 
ing from history of past nations) this union, if persisted in, in the present course of 
things, will certainly overwhelm the whole nation in utter destruction." 
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the annual town meeting, — In the adoption, with remarkable 
unanimity, of a comprehensive preamble and resolutions, pre- 
sented by the Hon. James H. Duncan, reciting the facts, de- 
nouncing the proposition of repeal as a breach of public faith 
and the perpetration of a great moral and national wrong. 
The Hon. N. P. Banks, who then represented the district in 
Congress, was instructed to use his utmost efforts to defeat the 
passage of this odious measure. 

This mention of Mr. Duncan calls up memories of one 
who, through a long life, was prominently identified with the 
best interests of Haverhill and an important factor in her pros- 
perity. Through his mother, Rebecca White, he was a direct 
descendant of William White who signed the Indian deed. 
His father, a successful merchant in Haverhill at the beginning 
of the century, was allied with the Scotch-Irish colony that 
settled Londonderry, N. H. ; the grandfather, James Duncan, 
having removed thence to this town in 1740. After graduatioh 
at Harvard and the completion of his law studies, in 1815 hfe 
began the practice of his profession in Haverhill. He possessed 
rare talents for public service, which were early recognised, 
and their employment eagerly sought by his fellow-citi55ens'. 
Previous to his admsssion to the bar, he was elected major ifi 
the Haverhill Light Infantry, continuing in the militiai servic'^ 
until he reached the rank of colonel, by which title he waii aftef- 
wards commonly addressed. 

He was repeatedly elected to both branches of the ^tkte 
Legislature, and two years he was a member of the Council. Ih 
1839 he was elected a delegate to the convention that nomi- 
nated General Harrison to the presidency, and in 1848, entirely 
without effort on his part, was chosen to represent the dis- 
trict — then the largest manufacturing district in the United 
States — in the National Congress, and was re-elected in 1850. 
During the four years of Mr. Duncan's congressional life. Con- 
gress was agitated by the exciting questions relating to slaver^ 
that have become historic. Of him, at this period, Johti 6. 
Whittier wrote : " His congressional career was a highly honof- 
able onc; marked by his characteristic soundness of ju(Ign!i6&^ 
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and conscientious faithfulness to a high ideal of duty." Hayet- 
hill has reared no son more keenly aUve than was Mr. Duncan 
to the growth and honor of his native town. For a period of 
fifty years he was a conspicuous figure in the annual town meet- 
ings. He took a leading part in the erection of two town halls, 
making, at the dedication of each, historical addresses. He had 
a rich, ringing voice, and great elegance and readiness of ex- 
pression, that gave him rare power over an audience, and in the 
Legislature won for him the cognomen of the " Silver-tongued 
member from Haverhill." During the Civil War his labors for 
the Union were abundant. One of the earliest adherents of 
the new Republican party, he was active with voice and pen 
in strengthening the hands of the Government, and devoted 
constant personal effort to caring for the families of the soldiers 
who were standing at the post of danger and duty. His ser- 
vices in connection with education, and with the great religious 
and philanthropic movements of his time, were extensive. His 
residence, still standing, a stately landmark of the past, was 
a centre of a refined and generous hospitality, proffered not to 
cherished friends, merely, but in any way that would contribute 
to the good name of the town. Upon the occasion of his death^ 
though holding no office at the time, such was the appreciation 
of his service in the past, that the town adopted memorial res- 
olutions " expressing grateful remembrance of him as a pru- 
dent counsellor and common friend, and uniting public sorrow 
with private grief over the event, which was declared to be a 
public loss as well as a private, heartfelt bereavement." 

For a series of years after the doors of the First Parish were 
closed against it, the town meeting led a migratory existence^ 
visiting in turn each of the outlying parishes and the various 
meeting-houses in the village. Wearied with this state of things^ 
after considerable agitation of the subject, in 1847 the first 
town house was built, the building occupying very nearly the 
south half of the present site. The erection of this hall was 
regarded a great achievement in its day, and though not a suc- 
cess from an architectural point of view, it served well the pur- 
poses of the town. The rapid growth that followed 1850 soon 
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made it wholly inadequate, and in 1861, when the country was 
convulsed with the War of the Rebellion, the present handsome 
structure was completed.* Had not the work been actually 
commenced at the outbreak of the great struggle, it would, doubt- 
less, have been postponed. As it was, its prosecution proved a 
priceless boon to many who otherwise, by reason of the war, 
would have been deprived of the means of livelihood. 

I have referred to the growth of the town about 1850*. 
This was in part a result of the large emigration from Ireland, 
then suffering from a distressing famine in 1845. Hitherto the 
town had known little of citizens of foreign birth, of whatever 
nationality. The racy traditions of Hugh Tallant, an Irishman, 
who planted the sycamores in 1745, still happily lingered. Now 
his countrymen joined us in large numbers and with their strong 
arms and patient toil gave a new impetus to every industry. In 
1852, under Father McDonald, their first church edifice was dedi- 
cated, which has recently been superseded by the noble struc- 
ture which now ornaments our city. They have entered heartily 
into the life of the town and of the nation. In our terrible war 
thousands of them, from all parts of the land, laid down their 
lives for its defence. 

The memories of this last great struggle are still so fresh, 
and many of them still so painful ; every year at the call of the 
comrades of the Grand Army we so loyally revive them, as we 

Elace the flowers of affection upon the graves of the fallen 
rave, that I need not linger over them to-day. But speaking 
now for old Haverhill on her two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary, I cannot refrain from saying, that in the Civil War she was 
grandly, nobly worthy of her honorable history. On the morn- 
ing of the 19th of April, just eighty-six years after the 
Battle of Lexington, came the first ringing call for troops. At 
once the whole community was roused to the highest pitch of ex- 

♦ This is true for the most part of the exterior. Upon Nov. 6, 1888, a de- 
structive conflagration destroyed the interior of the Town Hall of 1861, but left the 
walls uninjured. The work of restoration, including new roof and tower and in- 
terior, was immediately begun, resulting in a City Hall- far surpassing its predeces- 
ior in beauty and convenience. The reconstructed building was first occupied 
Nov. 21, 1889. 
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citement. As in Revolutionary days^ the cry " To Arms ! " found 
the sons of Haverhill ready. The implements of toil were quickly 
exchanged for the panoply of war, and before evening a fuU 
company of determined men, under Capt. Carlos P. Messer, 
were on their way to Washington. This first uprising but fore- 
shadowed the loyal spirit which animated Haverhill to the very 
close of the war. 

In the unanimity of her efforts without regard to political 
affiliations, in the alacrity and unfaltering steadfastness of her 
response to every call of the national government for men ; in 
the solicitude and paternal interest with which she followed her 
soldiers to the field ; in the tenderness with which she ministered 
to their families at home ; in the liberality of her citizens in 
offering their money, and in the more precious offerings of her 
sons upon scores of battle-fields, she paid to the full her tribute 
of patriotism and devotion. Thirteen hundred of her citizens, 
— seventy-five of this number being commissioned officers, — an 
excess of eighty-five beyond her quota, in different enlistments, 
were at the front. Of these, the names of one hundred and 
eighty-six, who never came back, may to-day be read upon her 
Soldiers' Monument. Though changed in outward appearance 
and in habits of life, the same unconquerable love of liberty, the 
same undying devotion to Fatherland, that throbbed in the 
breasts of the men of 1775, still survived in their descendants 
from 1861 to 1865. 

Besides the enterprise which has contributed to the progress 
of the town, and the loyalty and public spirit that has given it a 
place in history, there are other, though less obtrusive agencies, 
to which our tribute of grateful recognition belongs. The 
Haverhill Female Benevolent Society, incorporated in 1818, has 
through all these years Ughtened heavy burdens of poverty and 
sickness, and made hundreds of households brighter through the 
Christlike ministrations of gentle womanhood. The Home for 
Aged Women, and the Elizabeth Home for homeless and neg- 
lected little ones, are eloquent witnesses that the men and women 
of Haverhill in the midst of their prosperity are still in vital 
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sympathy with the friendless and unfortunate^ and wise and 
generous in ministering to them. The latter, a generous gift of 
a brother and sister in memory of Elizabeth Marsh, embalms a 
name and family that through e^ery generation from the 
beginning of the town has acted an important part in the 
formation of its history. Nor can the coming ages forget the 
name of £. J. M. Hale, the successful manufacturer ; for ever 
and anon, to latest time, will they draw unfailing refreshment at 
the living springs of knowle^ that were opened by his muni- 
ficence, in the ^ft to Haverhill of her splendid Public Library. 
This generous benefaction was followed in 1881 by another, the 
site for a City Hospital ; to which was added, shortly after, by a 
provision of Mr. Hale's will, the sum of $50,000 for its endow- 
ment. Subsequently the site donated by Mr. Hale was sold and 
the proceeds added to the endowment fund. 

I know that one standing in my place should speak in no 
stinted terms of many strong and solid men and women : the 
Porters, Gharl^ and Eleaaar; the Marshes^ John and David; 
Moses Atwood, Phineas Carleton, James GaJe^ Moses Wingate^ 
Ezekiel Hale, and many others, whose names I have not uttered^ 
who have lived here through the generations past, and whose 
sturdy descendants are scattered throughout this vast assemblage. 
But to do this worthily would fsjr exceed the limits of the longest 
diaeoxiri^. 

Nor ea^ I fittingly spedk of those who in the walks of 
science and literature, philanthropy and statesmanship, have 
adorned our history, and helped to make the old town famous to 
the outer world. How eould I^ m anj hurried sentences, com- 
memorate the sacrifices of the gentle Harriet Newell, whose 
quick ear was first to catch the Macedonian cry of the benighted^ 
and who laid down her young life in India a martyr to mission- 
ary toil ? What justice could a page of eulogy do to the char- 
acter of John Greanleaf Whittiety and to the exquisite flowers 
of his wonderful genius?-* 

^ Sown in the common soil of son^ 
They bloom the wide worW over. 
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How futile the attempt to estimate^ in the brief space of a 
single moment; the long years of service among us of such rare 
men and able ministers as Gyles MerriU, Benjamin Franklin 
Hosf ord; Arthur Savage Train, and Raymond Henry Seeley ; or 
of such physicians as Dr. Bufus Longley and the late lamented 
Crowell. Nor shall I venture to characterize the ripe scholarship 
of Benjamin Greenleaf, the distinguished mathematician and 
educator, of Charles Short of Columbia College, or of Dr. James 
R. Nichols, whose luminous expositions of science have found 
warm welcome in so many homes ; nor mention the service to 
politics and jurisprudence the town has rendered through her 
Stephen Minotand Isaac Ames, her John Farnum and James C. 
Merrill, or to the fine arts through her Henry Bacon and Henry 
D. Morse. It would be invidious to select from the living, or I 
might offer my tribute of admiration to names prominent to-day 
in the national councils, and in the g^eat universities of the 
land, whose fame and influence are our joy and crown. 

The inauguration of the City Government in 187i6> with 
Warner R. Whittier as the first Mayor, still with us in an 
honored old age, was the principal event in our history after the 
Civil War. It marked the beginning of great changes ; of a new 
era of progress in Haverhill, the record of which would form a 
history in itself. Upon this period I shall not enter. And so, 
^^ with many words unspoken and many thoughts unsaid I must 
hasten to my close." In the honorable history we have thus 
traversed together, that heart must be cold indeed which has 
not been touched with a sense of how noble is the heritage we 
have received from the past, and how correspondingly solemn are 
the obligations resting upon us. If in broadness of vision and in 
charity we regard ourselves as having advanced beyond the 
fathers, let us not forget the limitations and stubborn difficulties 
with which they struggled. Their honest, robust manhood, 
their faith and rugged virtues have never been surpassed. Be 
it ours to emulate their good qualities, and ^^ transmit them un- * 
impaired to our children ! " We enter upon a new century 
under what matchless advantages, such as the generation pre- 
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ceding never dreamed of ! What manner of men and women, 
and what a city ought we not to be, in point of moral attain- 
ment, intellectual and social worth, and material advancement ! 
Whatever of good or ill the coming years may have in store 
for us, we may surely gather strength as we cross their threshold, 
for over us has been uttered, in words that fall from one who, 
with garlands and singing robes about him, seems already 
setting forth to join the immortals, the fervent benediction 
of our sainted Whittier, — 

" The singer of a farewell rhyme, 
Upon whose outmost verge of time 
The shades of night are falling down, 
I pray, God bless the good old town.'* 
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